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APPLETONS READERS NOT A FAILURE IN MISSOURI. 





Syndicate Tricks Exposed! 





FALSEHOOD. 
‘APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
failure from ithe Public Schouls of Smithton,” 
Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co.’s Advertisement. 


FACT. 

This is to certify that Appletons’ Readers were adopted in this school 
soon after the County adoption at Sedalia, January 6th, 1880, and have been 
in continuous use from that time to the present, and are not likely to be 
changed for the five years term of adoption, because we regard them as first- 
class Readers, giving general satisfaction. 

(Signed.) W. H. Paces, Pres. School Board, 
HERMAN 





DEMAN, 
Il. H. Gopsey, 
Smithton, December 10, 1880. W. A. Smiru, Clerk. 
MISREPRESENTATION. 


‘* McGUFFEY’s REVISED READERS adopted at Windsor, Mo, 


(Signed.) Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 
THE TRUTH. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers are not in use in the Public Schools of 
Windsor, Respectfully, 


Windsor, December 18, 1880. B. F. MILTon. 
Appletons’ Readers are, and have been for months, in exclusive use in 
‘Windsor Public Schools. 





IMAGINARY. 
“‘ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
failure from the Public Schools of Kirksville. 
(Signed.) Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 


REAL. 
Appletons’ ‘‘ Fifth Reader,” is used in Kirksville High School. 
(Signed. ) G. A. SMITH, 


November 20, 1880. 
Bee Prof. Swith's Certificate next column. 


A BREACH OF VERACITY. 
“ McGuFFEY’s REVISED READERS adopted for the Public Schools of Georgetown. 
(Signed.) Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 
VERACITY. 

We have seen a circular signed by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., stating 
that McGuffey’s Revised Readers have been adopted for use in the George- 
town Schools. We wish it distinctly understood that the statement is false. 
Appletons’ Readers have been in use in our schools since last February. They 
give entire satisfaction, and we expect to keep them for the next five years. 

Respectfully, 
W. R. Forp, Clerk,: Public School. ALEx. Dow, Pres. School Board. 


POETIC LICENSE. 

‘* APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 

failure from the Public Schools at Warsaw. 
(Signed.) Van ANTWERP Brace & Co.” 
NAKED TRUTH. 

This is to certify that the Agent for McGuffey’s Revised Readers came 
to this town lately, ostensibly to lecture on the subject of Education: that he, 
unauthorized by the Board, changed Appletons’ New Readers, the adopted 
books for Benton Co., giving McGuffey’s Revised Readers aT EVEN EXCHANGE. 

After the Board became cognizant of this unlawful transaction, an order 
was immediately made for the restoration of APPLETONS’ READERS, which are 
now exclusively used in Warsaw. 

(Signed.) S. K. Crawrorp, President, 
Jos. SPENCER, Secretary, 


CHA 
‘Warsaw, Mo., December 4, 1880. 


Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 





RLES SCHMIDT, 
Board of Education, Warsaw, Mo. 


STRETCH OF IMAGINATION. 


“ Appletons’ Readrs have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure 


from the public schoools of Marshall.” Van ANTWERP, BRaGG & Co.'s Advertisement. 
STERN REALITY. 
In response to the question: ‘* What series of Readers are used in the 
public schools of Marshall ?” the question was answered : 
‘* We use Appletons’ Series of Readers in our schools.” 
Marshall, Nov. 24, 1880. (Signed. ] J. P. Srrorner, Director 











“TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH SHALL RISE AGAIN.” 
McGurrey’s REVISED READERS adopted for Leading Cities and Towns in 
Missouri, including Lancaster, St. Charles, Kirksville, Lamar, ete. 
(Signed. ) Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 
“IN THE MOUTHS OF THREE WITNESSES ALL THINGS 
SHALL BE ESTABLISHED.” 
Appletons’ Readers never were used in the Public Schools of St. Charles. 


L. 8. HoLpEn. 
Appletons’ ‘‘ Fifth Reader” is used in Kirksville High School. 
(Signed.) G. A. SMITH, 
November 20, 1880. Superintendent Schools, Kirksville, 
LATER. 


“Some of the Third, a little more of the Fourth, and a great part of the 
Fifth, of McGuffey’s Revised Reader isa rehash of McGuffey’s New Series, 
We have ceased using the Fifth because it lacked interest. 

[Signed. } G. A. Sirs, Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 

Excepting one room, Appletons’ Readers were never used at Hannibal, 
and that, the Fifth Book of the Series, while McGuffey’s Revised Readers are 
not to-day nor have they ever been used in the Public Schools of Hannibal, 
excepting in one room. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers are used in the Public Schools of Lamar. 
I think we might get a much better Series. 

(Signed.) W. E. Tipton, Principal Publie School. 


A LIE WELL-STUCK TO IS AS GOOD AS THE TRUTH. -_ 
‘“* APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
failure from the Public Schools of Cole Camp, Mo. 
(Signed.) VaN ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 


THE TRUTH, THE Waele Seee AND NOTHING BUT THE 


‘The statement that Appletons’ Readers have been tried and found 
wanting, or displaced by the School Board of Cole Camp, was made without 
authority of the Board of Directors, for the Appleton Readers have been con- 
tinuously in use since their adoption, and are giving entire satisfaction to 
parents and teachers.” |Signed} L. GroTHER, Pres't of Board. 

Cole Camp, December 23, 1880. JoHN AHRENS, Secretary. 


FAILURES STILL CONTINUED 

** APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
failure from the Public Schools of Lancaster, Mo. McGuffey'’s Revised Readers 
adopted. (Signed.) Van Antwerp, Brace & Co.” 

DISCARDED TWO WEEKS AFTER ADOPTION. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers were adopted at Lancaster, Mo., in Sep- 
tember, 1880, and Appletons’ re-adopted two weeks thereafter, and are now 
used in the schools of that city. 


VISIONARY, FLEETING. 
““McGuFrFeyY’s REVISED READERS adopted for leading Cities and Towns in 
Missouri, including Calhoun. (Signed.) VaN ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 


STABLE, RELIABLE. 
Appletons’ Readers have this day been re-introduced into the Public 


School of Calhoun. 
December 21, 1880. 











(Signed. ) 
M. MoCANN, Principal Public School. 


DECEPTION. 
ae ’ Readers have been tried, found wanting and discarded as a failure 
from the Public Schools of Kimswick, Mo. 
(Signed. } 





VaN ANTWERP, Brace & Co.” 


ILLUMINATION. 
We use Appletons’ New Readers in the Public Schools of Kimswick. 
(Signed. } F. M. Gruiianp, 
January 1, 1881. Principal Kimswick Public School. 


(#” Springfield, Chillicothe, Cape Girardeau, Washington, Union, Richmond, 
Memphis, City, as well as nearly all other large towns, of counties in Missouri 
adopting McGuffey’s Readers, refuse to use them although they were offered as a gift, 


and A tons’ remain in use. 

More than 300 large towns, villages and cities in Missouri, including Kansas 
City, , Mt. Vernon, California, Ste. Genevieve, Sadalia, W: 
Carthage, Ki Joplin, Palmyra, Carrollton, New Madrid, Clayton 


Farmington, N. Springfield, ‘oberly, use Appletons’ Readers. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEw TORE, BostTon, 
CHIICAGO AND SAIN FRANCISCO. 
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McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
AND. SPELLER. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

















Exchange. Introducties. 

























They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, -10 16 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 15 .j0 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, .20 42 
They on are with 250 new engravings by 60 of the best American McGUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, 25 50 
artists. ; 

They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 50 2 ha 
The T hy, Printi d Bindi in the highest style of the book- | McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, -40 85 

making | fe GUFFEY 8 REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER. .10 18 












From Prof. David Swing, Chicago, 

««* * Tcan not but wish the teachers had made us 
bound the State less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ posi- 
tion’ and the ‘cube-root,’ and have made us commis 
to memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic 


ers. 

‘The memory that does come up from those far away 

is full of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 

ess land. There we all first learned the awful weakness 

of the duel that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 

the grandeur of the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; 

there we saw the emptiness of the ambition of Alex- 

ander, and there we heard even the infidel say, ‘Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’” 

Prof. Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the 
above tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 

**T am willing that any words of mine upon education 
shall be used anywhere, for the education of the chil- 
dren is the chief end of man. The Revised Series of 
McGuffey’s Readers is one of the moral wonders and 
beauties of the age.” 








From the Literary World,\ Boston. 

‘‘We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly 
>good ; the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. 

“Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, 
which it is no exaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now com 
by American art. There are any number of cuts scat- 
tered lavishly through these books, which are equal in 
beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the best 
work that has been seen in the magazines. Wo can say 
no more.” 


From the American Stationer, New York. 

** An event which is noteworthy for the influence it 
will exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point 
to whiih I refer is the marvelous excellence of the en- 
gravings. Money could buy nothing better in that line, 
and the engraver can produce nothing more perfect.” 


From Prof, Edward S. Joynes. 
University of Tennessee. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

‘‘T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, which you have been kind enough tosend 
me, and I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
work which has added so greatly to the value and beau- 
ty of these standard and justly valued books. 

«I was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always re- 
garded him as among the wisest and best American 
edneaters. I kncw that be regarded these Readers as 
the most important work of his life—highly useful as 
it was in other respects. 

‘“‘ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for 
which I take the liberty of thanking you; and I hope 
the series may long hold its honored place in the favor 
of the American public.” EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 





City of St. Louis. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 

‘* Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuffey's Series of Readers is much superior 
to Appleton’s, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 


now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 


the publishers.” 
JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the 
above report of the Committee on Course of Study, was 
accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
for the Saint Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


City of Cincinnati. 
FROM REPORT OF TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 

“* We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey’s 
peetere are the best adapted to the requirements of .he 
schools. 

“The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages — by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have al- 
ways heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of 


tudy. 
“All other series presented have the fatal defect of con- 
sisting of only five books, and not sufficient reading mat- 
ter. Our course of study requires six books and the full 
amount of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s 
series, 

** We, therefore, recommend the substitution of Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers for the series in use ; and that 
the proposition of the publishers, herewith submitted, 
for eo the same be accepted. * * * 

W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr, W. W. MORROW, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books. 

June, 28, 1880. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ACCEPTED, AND 
a" REVISED READERS ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF 

To 1. 


City of San Francisco. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, } 
San Francisco, CaL., May 12th, 1880. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
8d inst., a proposition was received from Messrs. VAN 
ANTWERP, Braae & Co., offering McGurrey’s REVISED 
READERS for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution : 

RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded 
to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the 
terms of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in 
the public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
for the next four years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 
(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGurrry’s 
REVISED READERS are now in exclusive use in the publie 
schools of San Francisco. 











1,250,000 


\ Over One Million Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Already Introduced. ' 








1,250,000 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS WERE FIRST ISSUED SCARCELY MORE THAN ONE YEAR AGO. 





WITHIN THIS SHORT PERIOD THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF THE 





FOLLOWING IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS—A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR 








INTRINSIC VALUE. 
New York City, Brooklyn, Saint Louis, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Terre Haute, Pees. Chattanooga, 
Hoboken, Paterson, N. J. St. Joseph, Mo., Sacramento, E. Saginaw, Mich., Dubuque, Joliet, - Piqua, O., 
Fort Wayne, Burlington, Iowa, Hutchinson, Kan., Charleston, IIl., Cedar Rapids, Ia., § Kirksville, Mo., Columbus, O., Wooster, 0O., 
Sandusky, Paris, Ky., Shelbyville, Ten., Lexington, Ky., Portsmouth, O. St. James, N. Y., Buffalo, Mo., Dublin, Ind., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa City, South Bend, Ind., Dayton, O., Valparaiso, Ind., Sullivan, Ind., St. Charles, Mo., i d., 
Chilicothe, O., Bucyrus, O. Cc r>ondale, Ill, Richmond, Ind., Seymour, Ind., Clinton, IIl., Danville, Ky., Mound City, Mo., 
Greenville, Mich., Massillon, O. Litchfield, I, Concordia, Kan., Americus, Ga., Taunton, Mass., Owingsville, Ky., Princeton, Mo., 
Mexico, Mo., Savannah, Mo., Labette, Kan., Cynthiana, Ky., aga Miss., Columbus, Kan., Manchester, Tenn., Carlisle, Ky., 
Newport, Ky., Carrolton, Ga., Gambier, O., rning, Ioa., Falls, Kan., Essex, Ioa., Lacon, IIL, Elizabethto wn, Ky., 
Greensburg, Ind., = “Wichita, Canton, O., Waterville, Kan., Essex, Ioa., Columbiana, O., Carmi, IL, Cynthiana, Ky., 
Antrim, N. H., Zanesville, O., Remington, Ind., Wadsworth, O., Oberlin, Kan., Galion, O., Clay City, IIL, Salem, IIL, 
W ¢ Garroll City, [a., Effingham, Kas., Eaton, O. ewe. O., Conneaut, O., Pacla, a Columbia, 01, 
Los Angeles, Cal, Georgetown, Ky., Steubenville, O., Connersville, Ind., Troy, O., Whitesville, Mo., | Wauseon, O., Astoria, 
Urbana, IIL, Savannah, Mo., Middleton, Mass., Cuthbert, Ga., Atlantic, Iowa. Ashtabula, O. Wash’n C.H., O., Eldorado, Kan., 
California, Pa., Frederickto’n, Mo., Anderson, Ind., Clarksville, Ten., Circleville, O., Xenia, O., Ravenna, O., Norwalk, O., 
Newark, O., Columbus, Ind., Hamilton, O., f d, Miss., Carlinville, IL, Warsaw, Ind., Sidney, Ia., Covington, O., 

ra, IL, Ark. City, Kan., Mansfield, O., Pierce City, Mo., Olamon, Me., Mooresville, Ind., Hartford City, Ind., Elynia, O., 

Kan., Flushing, N. Y., Gallatin, Mo., Girard, Kan. Franklin, Ind. Dalton, Mo. Lawson, Mo. joomington, Ind., 


AND 500 OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. -@ 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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New York, January 22, 1881. 





Wr want several copies of tie Dosti Seeninns, of Oct, 
2, 1880, and will thank our friends to send them to us 





A New Principal. 





We not in the Elmira papers the above heading ; and 
reading on we find thet the need of a new principal is 
that the discharged Beardsley was incompetent? Not a 
bit. Ucable to govern? Not that! Ungentlemanly ? 
Oh, no! What then? Why the children of some “influ- 
entix] parents” were made to “toe the mark.” This msy 
read as though it was one of the Dark Age proceedings, 
but on the contrary. it took flace in the enl ghtened cit y 
of Elmira, Empire State, Nineteenth Century. And more 
than that—it is going on all the time; and if not guing on 
it is acting like a mildew on the teacher. Talk about the 
effect of fear on the hair! What is the effect on the mora’ 
back bone of the teachers of our schools? How many 
have any at all? 


The Eminent Dead. 


During 1880 the following named noble persons have 
died, Amoug clergymen are numbered Bishop Haven, 
Dr--Qegeod, Dr. Chapin, Dr. Samuel Osgood, Dr. S. I. 
Coxe, Dr. Henry A, Boardman, Nathan Bishop, Dr. 
Barnas Sears, and Dr. Jeter, all men of fragrant memory, 
“whore works do follow them.” In literature are George 
Eliot, George Ripley, Lydia Maria Chi'!, Lucretix Mott, 
Pierce Egan, Benjamin Pierve, Francis Buckland, James 
de Mille, Epes Sargent, and Frank Ve-lie. In art and the 
Grama und music, 8. R. Giffurd, Adelaide Neilson, Joan 








Brougham, Harry Beckett, Constantine Brumidi, Tom 
Taylor, J. R. Planche, W. R. Floyd, Mrs. Charles Kean, 
Ole Bull, and Jacques Offenbach. In medicine Dr. Con- 
stantine Herring. the apostle of homeopathy. In law Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, of Knglend ; Chief Justice Church, of 
New York, and A. T. Ackerman, once Attorney Genera’. 
In the fields of statesmenship, diplomacy, and politics 
France has lost Jules Favre, the Duke de Gramont, and 
Adolph Gremieux ; I-aly, Baron Ricasoli; England, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and Russia, ber Empress. With us 
ex-Senator James A. Bayard, ex-Secretary Adolph E. 


-| Borie, ex-Governor and ex-Senator Foote, Senator Hous 


ten, ex-Governor Herschel V. Juhnson, ex-Governor 
William Bigler, ex-Governor Williams, of Indiana; ex- 
Governor’ Albert G. Brown, Judge Spofford, George 
Opdyke, Lieutevant-Governor Robinson, James Lennox, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Marshali O. Roberts, and Eliot C. 
Cowdin. The army and navy have lost Rear-Admirals 
Stribling and Thatcher, Commodore Blake, Generals 
Albert J. Myer and Heintze!lman, and with them may 
be grouped the Confederate Generals Bushrod Johnson 
and Isaac St. John. 


>: 


The Annual Educational Meetings. 








During the holiday week a number cf the teachers held 
their anoual meetings, and we have examined the reports 
with a good deal of interest. Some of these are quite well 
attended; by this we mean about one per cent. of the 
number of the actual teaching force of the State. The 
cost of travel and bord is too great a sum to be spared 
trom the slender salary. Besides (why conceal it) papers 
are long and heavy, the discussions are short, poorly con- 
ducted and inconclusive, and not applicable to the gvneral 
needs of the average teacher. To illustrate this and nut to 
over-criticise, take the subjects debated in Iowa, “The 
Work of the Normal Schools;” “O- the Extent to which 
our Schools are Failing in Determining the Habits of 
Studv, and the Remedy;” “On the Waste of Teaching 
Languages,” Besides these there was a lecture in the 
evening by Hon. Jolin Eaton. 

The Teachers’ Ccnventions suffer from a plethora of 
long papers; those thet attend go about with educational 
dyspepsia tor a month afterward. The selections of the 
subjects of the Iowa papers are not very bad. In New 
York we used to be obliged to hear one read on “The 
Effect of Heredity upon Education,” and subjects of a like 
character. But a partial reform has begun here. 

It is a question how much good such meeting: do. 
Speaking candi’ly, we f-ar very litle. We believe in 
them, that is, in the orzanization of teachers most firmly. 
But learning lesson; from other laborers (the ministers and 
physicians for example), we should propose a different 
plan. (1). Let there be a County Teachers’ Association ia 
each county. We have a number of these in this State in 
a most admirable state ot sci itv. Take Saffolk County 
for an example; the papers, the discussion, the attention, 
would do credit to many of our States, Theso County 
Associations should elect delegates to the State Associa- 
tion and pay their expenses. 

(2) Matiers should come before the Associations as 
they come before other similar bodies, by motion and 
resvlution. The system of “papers” is suitable for asso- 
ciations whose object is to gain the results of some explorer 
or expert. Still “;apers” need not wholly be left out. It 
is a well known fact that many a man has read a “paper” 
not because he had anything te say, but because he wax 
anxious to exhibit him-elf. This will do oncein a while, 
bat there is too much of it. 

(3) The members ehunld hold office for two years at least 
This would prevent the discus-ivn of the same things 
The story is told of a man not over smart who accideatally 
strack into a race-course. He went round and round 
until the sitnation was explained to him. “Well,” he 
excliimed, “TI thought the country did look a leetle fa- 
miliar.” We meet one year at Albany, and Smith is 
absent; rext year we meet at Utica and Smitl. i present. 
We dzbat-d a certain subject at Albany and adopted a 

















reso‘ution, but Smith brings up the same subject at Viica | 








and consumes a session in debating it over. Thus the 
Teachers’ Associations travel on race- courses. 

(4) a. The State Association should be legally incorpo- 
rated. b. It should report to the Legislature. [This 
would cause its reporis to be printed at the expense of 
the State} ¢. There should be an appropriation obtained 
from the State for its expeuses, Massachusetts grants 
$200, we believe. d. None but acting teachers should be 
members, 

We offer these suggest’ons simply with the hope that 
there will be some earnest men found who will put them 
in practice. 





Educational Journals and Educators. 





The edi‘or of the Educational Weekly, Mr. S. R. Winchell, 
deciled at the close of last year to withdraw from its pub- 
lication ; it has been purchaved by Mr. F. J. Waggoner, 
As an educational journal it deserved univunded success ; 
it was ably edited and well fitted to assist the teacher ; it 
hes done good service; we say in sincerest praise of Mr. 
Winchell, “Well done.” That he failed to arakc it a finan- 
cial success was not his fault; that lies at the door of the 
“dead teachers’—who flourish (if the expression may be 
alowed) in Chicago as elsewhere. 

Not a mail comes to us bat shows the need of a 
thorough overhauling of the system, but what needs 
overhauling mo-t are the teachersin the schools. Here is 
cne man who has been a subscriber for the Scnoun JouRNAaL 
for three or four years; he had a salary of $800 or $900. 
At the beginnirg of 1881 he writes and says, “Enclosed is 

—— to settle my account. You need not send the paper 
any more. I have gota place in Normal School.” 
His salary 1s doubled, we suppose ; he cannot get up any 
higher and so he has cut loose fiom education ! 

Do you think this is a solitary instance ? Not at all. It 
shows the feebleness of the devotion to education. 
When a man gets n small salary while he deserves more, 
he sees, yes he feels the wrong. What sort of a man is he 
that forgets the thousands who are left behind when he is 
advanced ? 

Let us see how asingle man with a heart single to 
education wrought. Francis Dwight began his work about 
1840 in the State of New York, He was pained with the 
low state of education and devoted himself to its improve- 
ment. At that time girls were paid from fifty cents to one 
dullar per week to teach school in the summer, He 
commenced the publication of the District School Journal. 
This litle paper was not tren taken by the teachers,— 
they could not be hired t> rea! it, but it nevertheless did 
a great work, for the art of PRINTING is the Archimedian 
lever by which Error is eliminated and Truth made to grow. 
Francis Dwight wrought a tremendous retorm ; he aided 
the establishment of the New York Normal Schools and 
the founding of district libraries. In a certain district 
where it was usual in 1845 to pay 50 cents per week 
to the female teacher, they in 1880 paid $6.00 per 
week—an increase ot 1,200¢. But we doubt whether 
many of the female teachers of the Empire State know 
even the name of Francis Dwight. 

The bread ground we take is that education will ad- 
vance a8 a knowledgeof the principles and practices of edu- 
cation is diffused. We have the utmost faith in educa- 
tional iournals, The wziter subscribed to one as soon as 
he fuund there was one published, and contiauved to do se, 
“Go preach my Gospel” belongs to education as well as 
to Christianity. The culy way to cause education to 
flourish is to reazaca it. We are not fooli-h enough to 
suppose that mer:ly subscribing for the Scnoot Journay 
will make a man a good teacher, any more than putting 
Bibles in the cars will make Chrstians of the passengers, 
What we do say is, that no man or woman who is striving 
to teach well but will as earnestly strive to learn all he or 
she can about tvachirg; and hence educational journals 
become a neovssity. 

In @ quarter of a century there will be several educa- 
tional datlies, and a large nuniber of educational weeklies. 
The teachers will take them becanse they wil want to 
hnow about education; the reason cne doesr't take an 
educational iourval now is that he docsn't want to know 


abuut education. He has a right to remain ignorant, 
This is a free country. O! course it is, 
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THE SCHOCL-ROOM. 
Before and After School. 


(BEFORE SCHOOL.) 
‘* Quarter to nine! 
Boysand girls, do you hear?” 
‘*One more buckwheat, then— 
Be quick, mother dear, 
Where is my luncheon-box ?” 
“Under the shelf, 
Just in the place 
You left it yourself !” 
“T can’t say my table !"— 
‘Oh, find me my cap!” 
**One kiss for mamma 
And sweet Sis in her lap.” 
** Be good, dear !”—** I'll try.” 
** 9 times 9’s 81.” 
‘‘ Take your mittens !”—“ All right.” 
“Hurry up, Will; let’s run.” 
With a slam of the door 
They are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath 
In the lull of the noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 

**Don’t wake up the baby ! 
Come gently, my dear !” 
‘Oh, mother, I’ve torn my 
New dress, just look here ! 
I’m sorry, I only was 
Climbing the wall.” 

‘Oh, mother, my map 
Was the nicest of all !” 

“* And Nelly, in spelling 
Went up to the head !” 

* Ob, say ! can I go out 

On the hill with my sled?” 
“I’ve got such a toothache,” 
‘The teacher’s unfair !” 

‘Is dinner most ready ? 
‘*T’m just like a bear!” 

Be patient, worn mother, 
They’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, 
Not long do they last ; 

A still, lonely house would be 
Far worse than noise ; 
Rejoice and be glad in 

Your brave girls and boys. 


For the New Yorx Sonvvrt Journar. 
Block Exercises. 














PRIMARY CI ASSES. 

' Teachers, (who are not Kindergartene-s,) who have 
charge of the lowest primary classes, will find blocks a 
great aid in employing interesting and instructing the little 
ones. 

Furnish each child with a stout bag containing eight 
cubes, and one square prism three times the length of a 
cube. Cubes one and a half or two inches square are a 
very good size. These blocks may be obtained, with 
slight expense, from the carpenter. The bag can be made 
by the older children 

Harve the children stand up their long blocks, and point 
to the front, back, right and leftjhand sides, top and bot- 
tom of them. When this is well understood, have them 
place two blocks in front, two back, two on right and lett 
hand sides of said blocks; then have them take out the 
long blocks, and ask what they have made. If no idea ig 
suggested to them, tell them tocall ita well, which they 
Will bo pleased to imagine. *Then a conversation may 
follow concerning wells, How many have seen wells and 
where? What is found in them—how is the water ob- 
taitied—where does the water come from—uses of water, 
ete. 

When this subject is exhausted, have them take away 
the two front and the two back blocks, and lay the long 

across (he remaining blocks, when a bridge will be 

Another conversation may now foilow concerning the 
materials used in building bridges—their uses, what found 
under them, what found in the water, bow fish are caught, 
Kinds ot fish, etc. 

- Two blocks may then be placed under the bridge and a 
wall is suggested. Let the children tell all they know 
ebout that and then add to their information. 

hie fong block may then be taken off and placed in front, 





at the base of the wall, when a settee will appear and thus 
these exercises may be continued almost ad infinitum. If 
the children are old enough, reading, spelling and regular 
object lessons may accompany them. 

Arithmetic may also be taught with the blocks, 

An inventive teacher will find many ways to use these 
blocks with pleasure and profit: for little hands need con- 
stant employment. 

Tke children cannot fail to be interested in these exer- 
cises, and will gain many ideas from them. 

A Primary TEACHER. 





Things to be Remembered. 





Remember that if you have undertaken to teach school, 
it will demand your most thoughtful attention. Unless 
you are much better qualified than the great majority of 
our first-class teachers, it will be necessary to make speciul 
preparation for each day's work. The teacher who would 
make a su'dject interesting to his classes, and induce them 
to stuly closely, must be familiar with all the minor de- 
tails of that subject. 

Rememter you cannot do good work unless your nerves 
are guiet and your digestion is good. You cannot be up 
till two or three o'clock and teach a respectable school. 
The average teacher must have trom seven to nine hours’ 
sleep. 

Remember that it will be useless for you to attempt to 
impress lessons of morzl obligation upon the minds of 
your boys and girls unless you yourself practice morality 

Remember that cleanliness is next to Godliness, and 
that in this the teacher should always be a model. Combs 
and brushes are cheap, and even clean linen is not an ex- 
pensive luxury. 

Remember that scholars have rights and feelings which 
even teachers are bound to respect. A thoughiess or 
harsh word on your part will be remembered by some 
of your little ones long afver you have yourself forgot- 
ten it, 

Remember that it is no special mark of superiority in a 
teacher *o disregarded the reasonable wishes and requests 
of parents. Airs of lofty superiority may usually be re 
garded as signs of weakness, and they will always prove 
det:imental t» the teacher's usefulness. 

Remember that the religious views of your scholars may 
be as sacred to them as yours are to you, and you have no 
right to trifle with them. 





Newspapers in THE Sonoot.—The absurdity of confin- 
ing the pupils in our public schcols to the literature and 
history of the nast—as if those alone contained any value 
as models 01 {lessons—has long been manifest, and there 
has been for some time a growing disposition to modernize 
the reading course and give it somewhat of current in- 
terest. Asa step in this direction the publication referred 
to is quite significant, But at best it is a half measure, If 
the rising generation is to learn to read by practicing upon 
something of current interest, to the end that something 
may be learned, why stop short of the daily papers? A 
“leaflet” cf selected items of current news once a month 
is better than rigid confinement to the Crusades or ex- 
tracts from Mucaulay: but if the daily reading lesson were 
the daily news it would be infinitely better. The school- 
boys or schoolgirls of to day know infinitely more of the 
wars of the Roses and the American Revolution than of 
the Afghan war or the Franco- Prussian war, or even the 
war of the rebellion. Of the threatened war in the East 
they kzow nothing; and it is a part of the present system 
that they shall know nothing. Yet, with a liberal use of 
the daily paper in place of the reading books now in vogue, 
both boys and yirls could get a better idza of the science 
of government, especially as it is to-day, and weuld be 
better informed. —Letroit Free Press. 


A Maesirtcent and complete statue of Minerve Vic- 
terious has been discovered at Ath-ns, It is the master- 
piece ot Phidias, the greatest sculptor of Greece, who 
flourished during the return of Pericles. The statue 
must he over 2,330 years old. It will be placed in the 
Paris Museum. Let us remember that the culture Greece 
had was of no common sort. People are asking now as 
to the education of the Greeks. How did they become 
such poets, orators, sculptors? Some will reply that the 
stock was an unusually fine ene. But is this enongh to 
explain the remarkable ability of the average Greek? 
They valued sta'ues and statue makers; we do not. They 
loved art; we despise it. This will explain some ot the 
reasons why our culture rises so low and so slowly. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue pupils of Packard's Business College spent a very 
pleasant evening st the principal's (Prof. S. S. Packard's) 
house, Wednesday, the 12th. 

Tue first division of the Cooper Union Free Saturday 
night Lectures for the people, closes on January 22:!, with 
“ Different Types of Musical Composition,” by Prof. R, 
Spice of Brooklyn. Tickets can be obtained at the office 
of the Cooper Union. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Prussta.—The Minister of Public Instruction has de- 
cided that needlework is an obligatory branch of instruc- 
tion in all girls’ schools, but that communes which are too 
poor to employ a teacher for this purpose may suspend 
ihis branch until they can be aided by the State, 


Bosnta.—A boarding school for boys has been es‘ablish- 
ed in Serajewo. This is the first school in that country 
founded on pedagogic principles. Jn the absence of trained 
teachers, the authorities have placed the school in charge 
of military officers. The school is unsectarian, and has 
accommodation for eighty boarders. 

Exctanv.—The London University list of B.A. degrees 
granted to female candidates - the first of the kind issued 
in England—shows that at the late examination four ladies 
were succesful, two being placed in the first class and 
t wo in thesecond. This success has stimulated the movement 
for opening up the degrees of other universities to women. 





Germany.—An examination of 42.619 pupils for short- 
sightedness was lately made. It is seldom found in village 
schools ; it increases from grade tn grade, and the principal 
causes are defective light ia school rooms ; the small type 
in text books and especially the lerge amount of home 
study. At the Heidelberg gymnasium every student was 
more or less affected. At the school of theology, Heidel- 
berg, 79 per cent of the 639 students examined were short 
sighted. 

Russta. ~A higher school for Mohammedan girls has 
been established at Tiflis. A university is being established 
at Tomsk, Siberia. Before the foundation stone was laid 
the following sums were expended by the Russian gov- 
ernment: 354,000 roubles set apart for the university 
buildings, 100,000 roubles toward securing a teaching staff, 
besid+s 31,000 roubles as a nucleus of a fund fcr salaries ; 
in all 485 000 roubles, or about $365,000. A library of 
35,000 volumes has already been collected for the insti- 
tution. 

Tue Johns Hopkins University is at Clifton, om the 
Hartford road, about a mi’e from Baltimore. The pro- 
perty consis:s of about 400 acres. The institution has an 
endowment of $3,000,000 and takes its name from its 
founder. Johns Hopkins, a philanthropist, of Baltimore, 
was born in Anne Arundel County, Md., May 19, 1792, 
and died Dec. 24, 1873. The whole plan was drawn out 
by Mr. Hopkins, the money provided for the wuildings, the 
endowments, and the free scholarships, which were limit- 
ed to poor and de-erving students from the States of 
Virginia and Maryland. Mr. Hopkins was of a Quaker 
extraction, was liberally educated, was never married, and 
the total amount of his endowments to that and o:her in- 
stitutions exceeded $8,000,000. 


GuapaLours.—Guadaloupe, one of the French colonies 
in America, bas a populaticn of 144,890. According to 
the “Journal General de Instruction Publique” of Dec. 11, 
thie colony has 81 primary schools, of which 27 are 
directed by lay teachers, and 54j)by rehgious brothers 
and sisters. Ot the 27 lay schools, 13 are for boys-and 
14 for girls, and of the 54 congregational schcols, 29 are 
for boys and 25 for girls. The number ot pupil< in atten- 
dance at primary schools on Javuary 1, 1880, was 7,191— 
4,070 boys and 3,121 girls. Of these 7,191 pupils, 5,629 
receive gratuitous instruction. Besides the above public 
ser.ools, there a e 15 private schools, with 1,484 pupilse— 
774 boys and 710 girls. Two of these private schoo's re- 
ceive a coloniul grant. 

Irary.—An educational museum will shortly be opened 
at Palermo cn the plan of the one founded in Reme in 
1874, with the object of making known the best scholastic 
materials and best didactic methods adopted with success 
by the most civilized nations. This museum is styled’ the 
Pedagogio Museum, and will have its seat in the Royal 
University. Its aim is to collect, with a view to their re- 


| cognition and adoption, sl! objects and publications con- 


nected with the mode of instruction in elementary schools, 
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and in genera] all the new’ means and appliances which 
are be:ng successively inveoted to insure greater efficiency 
and pregress in the arts of instruction-and education. All 
that has till now been col'ected by the Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the present museum of Palermo will henceforth 
belong to the new instiiution, which is dependent on the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

Hiouer education among the middle classes has, within 
‘the past' few years, wrought a far greater change in the 
social status of women than all the vaporing wordiness 
about their abstract rights and wrongs coul ever have 
done ; and here, as in other cases, praciice has shown 
its advantage over theory. Secure the possession o! 
that power which has beenaphoristically identfied with 
knowledge, the true “girl of the period” regards as useless 
and effe:e all question so to ber intellectual equality with 
with man. And well she may do so, considering the 
evidences of the power and capacity, in the face of the 
world. Take, for instance, the recent examinations of 
London University. In French two ladies stend in the 
first class, none of their male rivals having got beyond the 
second. In German there"is a lady in the first class: 
while «ne has obtained honors in Latin, two in Enylish, 
and two in mathematics. These, together with the 
student from Newnham, who has taken honcrs in botany 
and chemi-try, may smile at the old fashioned prejudices 
which deny to womankind any footing on the difficult 


paths ot science.—London Telegraph. 


Exa.axp — About 7,000 people presented themselves, 

during the month of December, for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity local examination, The London Telegraph says: 
“This will result in giving the successful candidates a 
sort of recognized status in the world of learning and 
science, which they could not otherwise obtain. The 
diploma of the examiners is a kind of passport to 
various good educational posts, though in most instances 
it probably is only the prelude to other and more ad- 
vanced studies at the universities themselves or else- 
where. But, besides the actual tangible result so ob- 
. tained, the mental training involved, the self disciplioe, 
‘the mastery of facts, the spirit of healihy emula- 
tion’ evoked, are all so much gain to be put to the 
credit of these most excellent intellectual ordeals of youth. 
The examination is one whicu is not so exhaustive and 
encyclopedic in character as to overtax the brains of the 
young competitors, which would be, from a medical point 
of view, to be severely deprecated; but it is a test ex- 
amination ir the ordinary subjects which any fairly intel- 
ligent and diligent youth could mas:er without difficulty. 
Among the candidates figure a goodly proportion of girls, 
forming, indeed, more than a third in number of the total 
list of entries; and this fact alone goes to show how 
deeply the need of education is felt in these days, and 
how ready people are to recognize and seize upon the 
advantages which the ancient seats of learniug have placed 
within the reach <! both sexes.” 


Spraiw.—A striking contrast to Prussia is presented by 
Spain. Holding the position of a first class power two 
centuries ago, fruitful in heroes and poets, and now of even 
less importance and less distinction than some of he: 
former colonies. The prestige of ber wenlth in the prec- 
ious metals and of her galleons and armadas on the sea 
has duparted ; the dering spirit of Columbus and Cortez is 
dead ; no new Ce-vantes appears, but her illiteracy is rank 
and’ robust and the glory of her bull fights is pegennial and 
unapproachable. At the last general census, in a population 
6f 16'301,851, only 715,916 women and 2,414,016 men 
were able to read and write. Is it wonderful that they 
have ¢mall share in modern literature and science, litle 
trade and eommerce, few railroads, meager industrial 
pzrsnits and abundant debts, wars and revolutions? The 
proud people of beautiful Spain will some day do much 
better, and then the harsh critic will not say, “Euro e ends 
at'the Pyrenees, and then Africa begins.” 

. Iewas rare in the latter part of the last century and at 
the beginning of this, to find a peasant or ordinary workman 
who was able to read or write, and this accomplishment in 
women was even deemed immoral ; the above figures 
denote s gradual improvement. Under the amendments 
of the school law in 1847 and 1857 requiring terchers to be 
-@zamned, and providing for building school houses ani 


schools, with 1,633,288 pupils of both sexes. Of the 29,38 
schools, more than <hree fourths are public : 8.580 schools, 
with 830,000 pupi's, are gratuitous. The number of pop- 
ular libraries is 590, with nearly 100,000 volumes, The 
expenditure for primary education amounts to more than 
26,000,000 pesetes (one peseta, twenty cents). 

Fraxoz.—There is a bill before the French Chambers to 
make primary instruction gratuitous and compulsory and 
to intrust it to lay teachers only. “The law of 1850 
contains the principle of absolute gratuity of primary in- 
struction. But this law is defective, since it confers the 
right to establish public free schools upon sucu communes 
as are able to do so without assistance from the State. “It 
is at present generally admitted that absolute gratuity of 
instruction is an indispensable condition in the long desired 
reorganization of our school syxtem.” 

“The State,” said M. Guizot, “must give a primary school 
instruction to all its subjects, rich or poor. This 1s the only 
means of cultivating sound morality and of improving the 
material condition of a nation. All our laws since 179! 
have confirmed this principle. 

“But we all understand that a gratuity which is only 
partial preserts insurmountable difficulties and grave con 
sequences ia it: application. How shall we draw the limits 
between the poor and the rich? Do not many parents 
preter to deprive their children of a school education rather 
than to claim thy benefits of gratuity on account o! 
poverty ? 

“The present law enables all comm mes to establish u 
fiee school system at once. Where their own means do 
not reach far enough the State will come to their as- 
sistance, 

“The law we introduce to day isa law of liberty. Ir 
relieves the parents of many difficulties and annoyances 
and it enables the State to do justice to all and to raise 
the standard of inteligence in our grect country, which 
has urfortunately suffered too much in consequence of the 
neglect of educating the masses.” 

Onto. —The first State carved out of the Northwest 
Territory, and the first to receive the sixteenth section in 
every township for common school purposes, was Ohio, 
The Uhio Land Company, which made the first permanent 
white settlement in the State, set the example by setting 
apart a portion of its grant for the support of schools and 
religious instruetion. Soon afterward, Judge Symmes, 
who had purchased 1,000,000 acres between the mouths 
of the Great and Little Miami Rivers, including the ground 
on which Cincinnati now stands, imitated the example of 
the Ohio company. When Congress provided fur the pre- 
sent ry:tem of public land surveys, it adcpted a similar 
policy. Let us submit a few figures from the report of 
Commissioners of Education for Ohio, which convey a 
definite idea of the proport ons to which the seed of this 
system, dropped in the wilderness of the Northwestern 
Territory less than a century ago. 


The receipts from all sources during the year were as 
follows : 


State school tax. 
Irreducible school fund. 


$1,558, 207.32 
245.744.51 


School tax levied by local eithorities: 6,155,878.47 
State school bonds by local au:horities. 340,804 75 
From fines and licenses, 225,589.41 
po eee ee $11,075 646.97 
Amount of expenditures for school purposes during the 
year: 
Amount paid teachers in primary schools. $4,530,183.46 
Amount paid teachers in high schools. 412,858.18 


Amount paid for — and super- 
intendency. ° . 
Paid for sites and buildings ; 
Interest on and redemption of bonds. 


141,681.30 
798,736.18 
537,485.99 





Fuel and other contingent ex- 
La. ee CS 1,254 003.74 
Total expenditares...............-.. $7,074,448.85 
Balance on hand Sept. 1880. $4,371, 198.12. 


Unmarried youth of sceool age in the State for the year 
ending Sept. 1, 1880; 

White boys of school age. 
White girls of school age. 





founding certain scholastic institucions, the schools im- Total white of scho:] age................ 1,022,571 
proved,.to that whereas in 1848 there were only 663,711|Colored boysof schoolage. . . . 19H 
venrolle, in the year 1871 there were 1,046,558 in | Colored girls of school age. 11,713 

-and private schools. —— 

In 1878 Spain bad 29,088 public andj private primary| Total colored, school age........... Pe Ser sie 23,654 


—jthe State.” 


ee 


Total white and colored 1 046,285 

The total number of children, white and colored, in the 
State is 2,903 greater than in 1879. 

Number and cost of schoul houses erected within the 
year: Houses erected, 442; total coast, $711,835. 

The number of school houses in the State ix 12,148; 
valned at $21.85::718. The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in the township primary and high schools was 1 
222. Teachers in separate district primary and hi 
schools 5.462; grand total, 23.6°4; of whom 9,688 were 
employed the whole year. The average wages of teachers 
per month of four weeks, in schools taught lees than 
twenty-four weeks were; In township primary schools, 
gentleman, $34; ladies, $23. In township hich schools, 
gentlemen, #57 ; lad-es. $29 In separate district primary 
schools, gentlemen, $60; ladies. 42. In separate distriet 
high schools, gentlemen, $74; iadies, $63 





Educational Meetings. 





Iuumors.—The State Teachers’ Association met at 
Springfield, and was addressed by Ool. Parker (Quincy), 
and this was discussed by Messrs. Hewitt, Roote, Lewis, 
S'ade, Bemis, Harris and Smith. There was in general a 
hea ty concurrence; but many doubted. 8S. H. White, of 
Peoria, took up “School Systems.” Mra. C. E. Lyomed, 
of Champaign, offered a resolution that the teachers by 
earned prec pt and example inculcate temperance. This 
gave rise to a heated discussion, but it wasadepted. Sapt. 
Peaslee, ot Cincinnati, delivered an address on “ Gems of 
Literature in the Schools, E. A. Yostman, of Deoator, 
was chosen President. Prof. Nightingale gave an address 
on “ Classical Instruction in Public Schools.” The attend- 
ance at this session was good, and of a marked and 
pleasing character. 

Towa.—The State Teachers’ Association met at 
Moives. The attendance was small—about 200. The 
subjects of “Normal Scho ls;" “Superintendents; ” 
“Waste of Time on Language Study ” and “ Bad Habits 
of Study;” were discnsse}. Prof S Calvin, of Iowa City, 
was elected president. A resolution in favor of teaching 
temperance to pupils was adopted. 

Ixpiana.—The Stite Teachers’ “Association met at 
[ndianapolis, The sabjeot of “School Systems,” by John 
Moore, commended the Canadian] plan. “ Personal 
Teaching,” by R. G. Booue, was an able paper, What is 
needed is personal knowledge of each pupil under the care 
of each teacher, and a study of his personal characteristics. 
The needs of education are power and capacity, and that 
can best be secured by personal effort and study of the 
characteristics of the pupil in order to attain the best 
results of teaching. 

Wisoonsix.—The State Teachers’ Ass*ciation met at 
Ma‘ison. State Superintendent Whitford read a paper 
favoring a State tax for public schools. He showed that 
the cost of supporting public schools is very unevenly 
divided; that the burden rests on poor and new districts. 
His plan would tend to supply efficent teachers and dis- 
courage sectarian and private schools. A resolution was 
passed requesting the State Superintendent to publish in 
the Journal of Education the of all persons holding 
State certificates, the mode by which they were obtaitied, 
and the institutiors from which countersigned diplomas 
have been obtained. 

Micntcay.—The Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
met at Lansing. The present meeting has been the largest 
in numbers for many years, almost every county jn; the 
lower peninsula being represented. Fally 300 teachexs 
were in attendance, and representatives from New York, 
Ohi, and other Stetes, the proceedings being barmepieus 
acd instructive. The Association was addressed by some 
of the ablest teschers and students in the country. 
The first in order was an adress by Dr. Malcolm, Mc- 
Vicar, of State Normal, on “The Teacher and His Work ;" 
Wednesday morning, an address by the President, O, B. 
Thomas, ot Sag'naw, on * The Educational Interests of 
In the afternoon, by invitation, Govermor- 
elect D. H. Jerome favored the Association with « short 
and pointed address. In the evening the association of 
city superinteadents held a meeting and elected the fol- 
lowing officers fur the ensuing year: President, J. .W. 
Morley, of Bay City; Vice-President, J, W. Ewing,,of 
Tonia; Secretary and Treasurer, J. G. Plowman, of White 
Pigeon. Thursday was occupied by. the t-achera jn .dis- 
cussing different eubjecte of interest, The one, that 
attracted most interest and called eut some sharp debate 





was the proposition of Professor French, of Kalamaaao, te 


admit all high school graduates to the State University 





without examination. 
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Mixwgsota.—The fifth annual cessi-n of the Minnesota 
Educatior.al Association was hv:ld at St. Paul. The session 
has been harmonious and productive of much advance- 
ment for the teachers who attended. Mrs. Eccleston read 
a notable essay, founded on experience, on the subject of 
“Kindergartens.” “Music, a Branch of Educaticn in 
Public Schools,” by Professor Priem, was an earnest 
argument in favor of making instruction in music a regular 
department in the public schools, and his theories were 
generally irdorsed in the discussion. Professor Marvin, 
of Minneapolis Academy, presented a paper on “The 
Necessity of Supervision,” in which he condemned the 
selection of incompetent persons for officers of schools or 
school districts, which was discussed at length. Protessor 
Davidson severely criticising the class of county superin- 
tendents who are defrauding the counties by receiving pay 
tor services they do not perform, and being engaged at 
other work. He urged investigation by tne Legislature to 
stop sacb work. Superintendeat Burt said some Superin- 
tendents received but $200 a year and had to trust to 
other work to live. Professor Keiser addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of teaching political economy in the 
public schools. Every teacher in the high schools ought 
to teach the ideas of civil government. 

Ip the afternoon several teachers and Superintendents 
organized a high school association. Professor Brvokee 
read a paper on higher education in the State. The Come 
“mittee on School Apportionment Fund reported in sub- 
stance that, owing to the negl.ct of the proper support of 
schools by the State, legal taxation has Icft tLe schools of 
the sparse and poorer districts of the frontier to carry a 
burden to which they are wholly unequal, and it is recom- 
mended that a State fund be prepared by eaual taxation to 
be distributed according to the number of pupils attending 
schools, The following officers weve elected for the 
ensuing year: President, B. F. Wright; Vice-President, 
Miss E A. Wheeler; Secretary, Pro’essor Gates; Treas- 
urer, Professor Moore; C. W. Smith, delegate to the 
national convention. 


<> 
— 





Sueets of rickel have been rendered malleable by a 
new process. ‘The. brittleness of nickel is stated to arise 
from the litle oxyzen it holds with much tenacity, 
This is removed by a very swall addition of phosphorus 
—from four to six thousandths—and extreme malleabil- 
ity is obtained, 


How important that all young eyes should see the beau- 
tiful in the characters around them. In cur land they see 
the surrounding industry, and become full of action: they 
see the love of money, and catch the contagious sentiment ; 
they see the love of reading, and become readers. Thus 
they at once become a part of all they see, and you whom 
they see become a part of the future, You are carried be- 
yond your own graves, and in ihers you laugh and talk 
and weep. Some of the plants of earth fasten wings to 
their seeds, a great drapery of down, by which they can 
ride upon & Zephyr «r upon a storm. Then when the plant 
has passed through its leaf, bud, flower, and fruit, and ha: 
turned yellow and drooped in death, its seeds become de- 
_tached and are borne far away, perhaps a thousand miles, 
and there falling into the earthen bed they repeat the leat 
and flower story to a new audience, All the favored men 
and women of earth are endowed with similar property.— 


Swing. 


" Worxromen’s societies in England grow to enormous 
proportions, possibly because, in addition to their trades- 
‘union features, they take the place of the mutual aid and 
“beneficial associations so common in tiis country. Four of 
the great English eoci-ties—the engineers, iron founders, 
boiler makers, and steam engine makers—have nearly 
vighty thousand members, with incomes amount'ng to 
ever one million dollars a year. They paid’ out in 1879 
‘more than twice as much, chiefly for the benefit of 
members who were sick or out of work. A million 
dollars was spent on the unemzloyed, mostly in form of 
-Gonations, but a large amount tor travelling expenses. A 
quarter of million was awarded to men on a strike, but 
this was only one-eighth of the whole amount distributed, 
‘the societies not encouraging struggles with employers, 
except in rare ca-es. The administration of the affairs of 
these and of co-operative societies in England is remark- 
able for economy and hones:y, vast corporatious vemg 
managed for workingmen for years with quite as much 
suucess as attends the business ventures of merchants and 
bankers suppoeedfio,be specially qualified for such’ under- 
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EDUCATIUNAL MISCELLANY. 








Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoor Journan: 

I have been a subscriber to the Institcts for one yerr 
only, and I am at a loss for language to express my grati- 
tude to you tor the valuable aid rendered Though a 
teacher of twelve years’ experience, an: « reader of several 
authors of “ Theory and Practice,” I am free to confess 
that your valuable paper has been of more real value than 
either the experience or reading of the above mentioned 
works. 

My ‘iearty wish is that you continue your good work 
which has for its aim the elevation of the standard of edu- 
cation. Ga. J. 8. 
To the Editor of the New York Scnoou Journat: 

I send you a list of names of teachers from this county 
with pleasure, I shall be glad to have yon send them 
samples of your papers, and will cheerfully pay to have 
youdoso, Icannot give you any encouragement that 
more subscribers will be secured. Those not subscribers 
are probably bullet proof. Talk about educational books 
and papers and they simply won't—they don’t want to 
waste their money, as they will teach until spring only, 
and prefer to own some cheap jewelry. But press on; 
there are less and less of such teachers each year. 

P. L. 8. 
7o the Editor of the New York Scnoor, Journar: 

Ican make a suggestion that will aid D, D. B.,, and it 
will come from my experience. It may be and perbaps 
is trne that the plan proposed will not succeed in all the 
cases in which it may be tried, but after pursuing many 
plans with moderate success, I hit upon the subjoined plan 
and reaped abundantly. 

It must be presumed that a great majority of pupils 
have sume serse of honor and the first tling is to bring 
all your powers to bear upon that sense ; urge the neces- 
sity of being honorable and the battle is half fought, but 
you must also 

1, “Have a plan.” Work methodically. 

2. Allow no whispering, no questions lo be asked whatever, 
except at intermission. 

3. Have a whispering recess of not over three minutes’ 
dzration every three quarters of an kour. 

4, Cause a Roli of Nonor containing the names of pupils 
receiving the highest grades in Deportment during the 
last month, to be hung up in the school-room. 

5. Allow no self-reporting ; itis one of the best stimuli 
to f:lsehood ever invented. : 

6. Do the reporting entirely yourself. (A plan below 
is given.) 

7. Report other misconduct as well as whispering and 
grade more severe as the offence is of a grosser character. 

8 Those who have no sense of honor, and continue to 
whisper, regordles; of grades—it sm:ull, must be punished ; 
if large eject him at once until he can come to school and 
obey. No honorable Board will hesi.ate to co-operate 
with you in this, 

9. If you have a county newspaper that will publish 
school reports for you, have your Roll of Honor published 
monthly, and let the paper be seen by the scholars. 

10, Pursue the plan given in this paper Deo. 25 in an- 
swer to your let:er, to prevent pupils trom leaving the 
school without permission. 

Now as to reporting : Provide yourself with a pass book 
which you may keep un your desk or carry with you dor- 
ing theschool hours. Jn this bave the pupils’ names writ- 
ten in order of their seats. 

For every communication place one mark opposite the 
offenders’ name, and for other misconduct inerease the 
numb>r of marks you place down, (See item 7 above.) 

Let them see you place marks on the bork, but in no 
case let the pupil: kaow who are getting marks—let them 
have no knowledge of the contenis of the book. 

Counting a pupil who isin attendance every day for a 
month and has received no demerit marks at 10 «ach day 
(10 being perfec!), he would receive 200 m 20 days, or for 
18 days 180, etc., etc., and divide by the number of days 
present. but should there ve demerit marks against him, 
subtract the number of marks against him from what he 
should receive had he been perfect, and divide the remainder 
by the number of days present, This will give his per-cent 
in Deportment. Piace no vame on the Roll vf Houor that 
rece:ves less than 904. B. J. Asner. 





A physician declares that the figure on the crucifix in 
Burgos Cathedral is a human bédy im periect state of pre- 


servation. It is said to bave been there since the seven- 
teenth century. 


How to use a Library. 


Mr. Theodore H. Mead, in an interesting article in 
Scribner's Magazine in October last, suggests the use of 
the public schools as branches of a free library in Mew 
York. The more such a subject is considered the more its 
feasibility will become apparent. It has been tried in 
Worcester with excellent success. The children go to 
school and learn how to read, but not what to read. . 

Boston, twenty years ago, founded her great free 
library, spending more than two dollars tor exch man, 
woman and child within her limits, and she has sustained 
it to this day with equal spicit and liberality. That brary 
has now more than th-ee hundred fand sixty ‘housand 
volumes, and her citizens last year teok from it to their 
homes more than one million one hundred and sixty 
thousand books. 

It must be admitted that{the ‘great eity of New York 
has just cause for shame, being in this state of things 
not only behind the ace, but behind many small and up- 
impor‘ant towns of past ages. To the vast majority of 
mechanics and working mer, these also are entirely out 
of reach. What wonder, then, that the dime novel and 
the sensa'ien story-paper pass from hand to hand, and 
gradually become almost the exclusive reading in thous- 
anés ot humb'e homes! Yet there are few lads who 
would not rather read a natural history adapted to their 
years, with anecdotes of wild and tame animals, or really 
good books cf travel and adventure, provided that all 
these are <o illustrated as to bring them within the grasp 
of an unpractived imagination. 

It would seem in principle that an institution so entire- 
ly for the people, and for the whole people, should not be 
left to the uncertainties of private benevolence. It ought 
to be funnded and maintained by the citv, the necessary 
appropriation being voted and the money raised in 
the same way a3 that for the Board of E-lucation, 
The free library must be considered as, in its simplest and 
justest concepticn, the adjunct and concomitant of the 
public school, joining in the task of popular instruction 
even before the latter lays it down, secking to make 
permanent results already attained, and to carry on the 
wo:k of educa.ing the people even through their years of 
maturity. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence that 
could be exerted by an earnest teacher, having at h's dis- 
posal the varied treasures of a great library for reward of 
the diligent and encouragement of the flagging. 

To ace mplish this make each pub.ic scliool a branch of 
the public L-brary, in cor stant, immediate connection with 
it by telephone, and also by an active wagen service. 
Counting grammar-school buildings only, omitting for 
the present the filly primary school buildings, will give 
about seventy stations—a number not too great for the 
preper working of tle plan. Let each be made the center 
of a “library di-trict.” Let the principal or vice-mincipal 
of tha school, assisted by a teacher always und: r his super- 
vision, act as librarian, being clothed with full discretion- 
ary powers and held responsible for the bowke not only, 
but also for a judicious use of them, first of all by the 
families connected with his school. 

It will give us the services of seventy scholarly men’ of 
undoubted integrity, each already theroughly acquainted 
with his district, known and respected by every family in 
it. It will put the whrle management and deve'opment 
ot the branches,’at least for the present, where it seems 
naturally to belong—under the control of the Board of 
Education, and will bring the practical workings of them 
in each war] under the valuable supervision of the local 
trustees and irspectors. 





Drawing. 


Mr. John S. Clark, delivered an address on “Drawing in 
Public Education,” before the university convocatiun last 
summer in wh'ch he says: “The claims made for draw- 
ling as a practical study are by no means light ones, and 

hence we frequently see it pleced in practical education 
side by side in importance with the three otler tundamen- 
tal studies, reading, writing, and arithmezic. It is a great 
misfortune that so much misconception in regard to- the 
study of drawing exists among our peopie. It is a mis- 
‘conception shared by all classes, and among teachers ‘par- 
‘ticularly, the want of a proper understanding of the sub- 
ject ix a hindrance most seriou-ly felt. In the popular 
‘prin- 





| mind, drawing is generally regarded as related’ 
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cipally to artistic work: and when we speak of tcacuing 
and drawing in public schools, the popular idea is taat 
what is taught im this study is not prac:ical knowledge, 
but oraamental knowledge—something that requires 
special aptitudes of pupils to learu, and something which 
at best will be of practical benefit to the few pupils. Then, 
too, we frequently hear advocates of drawing placing it~ 
claims in education on incidental er wholly inadequate 
grounds, Such advocates find in the mere training of the 
hand and eye, and the development of taste, which the 
stud7 of drawing gives, sufficient grounds for its general in- 
trodaction into public schools, Important as the study is, 
in these respects, I desire to say that we must look for 
deeper and broader considerations for it than any mere in- 
cidental advantages before we can justify [the claims 
which are now being made for it in practical education. 
“One of the most frequent charges brought against our 
public schools 's that they do not sufficiently prepare for 
the needs of our mechanics and artisans, wher, in fact, 
three-quarters of the pupi's in the school are trom these 
classes, and will ult‘mately find their employment in the 
industrial occupations. Drawing is the main language 
used in industrial design and for the direction of industria! 
Jabor. There can be no high degree of industrial design, 
or of skilled and tasteful industrial labor without a knowl 
edge of drawing, as applied in the indostrial art; and in 
the course of study which I bave outlined before you, I 
have endeavored to give the important features which 
characterize the instruction in this branch of study now 
being given in the public schools of Massachusetts 
Whether or no this be practical knowledge, I leave you 
to decide; but I venture the opinion that it you study at- 
tentively tke practical needs of the pup ls in your public 
schools destined for the industrial employments, and con- 
sider their‘educational need in connection with their wage- 
earning power in such employments, you will find that 
drawing should form one of the fundamental elements in 
their education, and that, too, on the general plan here 
given. Issues of the most serious import —social, political, 
and industrial—are dependent upon the proper treatment 
of this subject of industrial ar: education in our public 
schools, and I bespeak for it, therefore, your most atten- 
tive consideration, 


Student Life at Cambridge University, 


Mr. W. W. Nevins has just published a volume ir 
which his visit to Cambridge is noted. He says: Cam- 
bridge University is a collection of independent collegcs, 
each with its own separate governmert, buildings, 
grounds, bistory, ard associations, These colleges are 
seventeen in number, and they make up both the univer- 
sity and the town. It is simply a village which has grown 
up and around the grounds—or what, in Pennsylvania is 
called the “campus "—of the several colleges. 

Asa matter of fact, the average college at Cambridge or 
Oxford has not a greater acreage in its grounds than the 
average American college ; in tact, bas not so great. Har- 
vard, I am sure, has larger grounds than most of the Eng- 
lish colleges. Su have Princeton and Union, and I believe, 
Yale. All these have greater advantages in the way of 
scenery avd room and possible embellishment and artistic 
enrichment of their grounds than the average English col- 
lege of the two great universities. Some of the college- 
buildings here consist of but a single structure. 

The grounds of some of the larger colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge are often laid out with park and landscape et- 
fects such as haye hardly been reached anywhere in our 
country. Even the smaller ones are care'ully dressed and 
worked, s> that an acre or two will often set forth a won- 
derful study of foliage or hue. And all are crowded with 
grand old tombs, mouldy, bald-deciferable legends, ar- 
morial bearings, monuments of history, the graves of mar- 
tyrs, stames, arches, solemn ruins, memorial gateways, 
monamental cro-ses, picturesque clvisters, and a thousand 
works of art and ennobling associations. In the sucvessive 
architecture of many of these noble edifices and in the 
ehain of names and graves and monuments you can read 
the history of England from tbe twelith century down. It 
is this splendid endowment of tradition, this continuous 
legended memorial .f the scholarship and piety of ages, 
which is the wealth of the English college. It is the con- 
trast with this which makes our own college life, so far, 
seein so poor and thin and meagre. 

- A number Of undergraduaws in these English colleges 
~ does not differ materially from the number in ours, This 
_ was irum sixty or seventy up through the hundreds, in 














some one or two cases touching a thousand, just as in our 
detached American colleges, It is the massing of these 
Eng'ish colleges in one column and bringing them all un- 
der the influences of one snoth~r which gives them their 
intellectual force in the world of thouzbht. The seventeen 
colleges of Cambridge are not educating any more young 
men than seveateen isolated American culleges, but tney 
are as ap organized regular army is to a body of kese 
militia regiments, 

A suite of rooms I inspected consisted of three gond- 
sized chambers, with a small pantry or closat-room. The 
main chamber, by which you enter yonr suite, is a fine 
larze room about twenty feet square, looking out with 
three windows on the quadrangle. 

In this sitting and reception-room are served your break- 
fast and luncheon by your own servant, and attached to it 
is the pantry, a capacious closet for the storage of your 
table-linen aad service, and large enough for your atten- 
dant to make a little coffee or tea, wash the dishes, or 
cook a slight br:ak:ast. Out of this large room open two 
smaller onvs, ten by fourteen feet, a bed-chamber, and a 
study or private re'iring-room. 

Each section, or house of six or eight suites. has its own 
separate servants, with their own quarters, to whose ser- 
vices each fellow or student has equal rights. This staff 
consists generally of a man an: wife or small fam‘ly, who 
can, bevween them, readily cook the breakfasts, prepare 
the morning baths, brush the clothes, black boots, and run 
the errands of the six or eizht single ; entlemen who fom 
the family. S me of chese servants, as is always the case 
around a coliege, become quite schlastic in appearance, 
and demeanor. In Cambridge this male attendant is 
known as the “gyp;” in Oxford as the “ scout.” 

In early times undoubtedly two or more students were 
quartered together. “Chum” is a contraction of chambe:- 
men. It is likely, in remote times, that six students oc- 
cupied a common sleeping-room with three or more beds 
in it; but even then each one of them, as the ancient 
buildings show. had his separate little cell, general'y open- 
ing out of the common bed-chamber, to which ho retired 
to read, study, or * muse.” From this habit this litle 
cell became known as the student's “ museum.” Herve we 
hr ve the history of another word vow diverted to quite a 
different special use, Toe change in personal habit an’! 
feeling made by afew hun:lred years is quite curious. Toe 
student of Cambridge to» day would willing read, write, or 
study in a common clamber with another man, but he 
would, under no circumstances, share his bed-room with 
him. 

On the walls of these rooms hang some good engravings 
and a +mall painting, a mounted fox head and brush, a 
worn horseshoe, probabty from the heels of some triamph- 
ant racer, whips, spurs, crossed oar‘, some hunting pic- 
tures. It is prop-r to ad¢ that there are also some books, 

Life in one of the colleges of an English university is 
something very diff-rent trom that of an American col'ege. 
Intellecwually it is something far higher and stronger. The 
undergraduate is not the central feature, as wit) us, but 
only an incident. The living college is the master and tne 
fellows. The ondergraduates are but the younger mem 
bers of the academic family and on the threshold of the 
hou-e—the litile children who are seen and not heard. 
Again, not the hast part of the liberal endowment of an 
English college is the tralition of social usage and habit 
which it carries down, by force of which any etu- 
dent coming to live within its walls and sharing 
its life receives the training of a gentleman, acquir- 
ing the personal habits and manners which fit him for as- 
sociation with the better classes of society. In the average 
American college the student leaves either a boor or a 
geoticman, just as he entered. In the Knglish colleze 
however the home tor hundreds of years of the sons of 
gentlemen, the habit of lire has become tixed and traditional, 
and any boy going thzough it comes out with that as a 
part of hia education, 

The Euglish student attains a far higher grade of schol- 
arship than ours, but we never hear of his breaking down 
of shattered nerves and prestrated brain. He takes more 
time, it is true, but saves his body and his head. The or- 
der of the c-llege day is rouglily this: Ba’he in your room 
atsix or seven o'cluck; breaxiast served in your front 
chamber at seven or eight o'clock; reading until oue 
o'clock p.m., when there comes a light lunch in your 
room, genesaliy only bread and cheese and strung college 
ale. 

Lonch-hour ends absolutely ths day ot stady or work. 
At this point the,whule college—master, fellows, and stu- 





dents—betakes itself to the open air, and spends the whole 
afternoon, until six or seven o'clock, out of doors, walking, 


riding, boating, fixhing, or at athletic games. It is here 
the college boy builds himself up for life. At seven 
o'clock dinner, and from dinner to bedtime rest. This is 
the com mon echedule of an ordinary university day. I 
have heard that there are “ reading men” who bura the 
midnight oil far into the night, but I write only of what I 
have seen. 

The college dinner is an imposing and perhaps the cen- 
tral feature of the daily life of the university. Here, in the 
great ball, the whole college meets together in pleasant 
union. and it is, I believe, now the only general meeting of 
the day, compulsory prayers being abolished except on 
ex'!raordiuary occasions. The hall itself—a surviva' of the 
old baronial times of the days of the “boar’s head and 
rosemary”—is always one of the most striking architectu- 
ral features of the college building. It is a fine and lofty 
rom, with arched or fretted or handsomely-designed roof, 
the walls adorned with rich paneling and carvings, statues, 
heraldic devices, armorial shields, and old inscriptions, 
aud hurg with the portraits of founders and benefactors, 
kings, queens, statesmen, and soldiers. It is generally 
oaken, with stcne or worden floors. 

At one end of the great hall, the farthest from the en- 
trance, on a raised surfsve, is placed the table of the mas- 
ter »n‘l fellows, extending across the room; on the lower 
level of the floor are tables for the undergraduates, running 
the length of the room, end placed at right angles with 
the master’s table. All are verved at the same time and 
alike. When the hour for dicner comes, the master and 
fellows, with their guests if there are any, assem)'e in the 
combiaation-room, another fine chamber, of which anon, 
and move from there into ‘the ‘dining-room, the master 
leading. The same order of procession and seating of 
guests holds as at any gentleman's table. As the proces- 
sion from the combination room enters the main hal!, the 
undergraduates, who are alreacy seated, rise from their 
benches and stand as the college passes. When the pro- 
cession reaches the head of the table. one of the students 
reads or intones a brief Latin prayer, and all seat them- 
selves, At the close of the meal the same ceremony is re- 
peated, the undergraduates rising and standing at attention 
as the master and fellows pass out. In Queen's College, 
Oxford, I believe the summons to-dinner is yet blowa 
from a trumpet by a tabarder, but this isexceptional. This 
college dinner, taken thus every day in the academic an- 
erstral hall, in the presence of the effigies of great men and 
good women, the founders and ancestors of the honse, in 
the midst of historic associations and venerable traditions, 
ia the dress-parade of university lile. 

The dinner is the ordinary solid Eaglish evening meal 
of four or five courses—a soup, a fish, ronst meat and veg- 
etables, a salad and desert. Ale is served the undergradu- 
ates on a'lowance, I believe. On the master's tables 
tre are generully wines. in some colleges on allowance, 
at others ordered at cost prices. ° 

Dinner over, the undergraduates are dismissed to their 
rooms, while the master and fellows retire to “ the com- 
bination-rcom,” where over their coffee and after-dinner 
wines the evening is spent in conversation and discourse, 
The combination-room is a spacious chamber, large 
enough usually to accommodate forty to sixty men, in 
so'id old-fashioned arm-chairs, with tables, rests, screens 
and stools. It is also hung with memorial paintings of 
benefactors, masters, distinguished “fellows” who have 
passed out into the wold and become ststesmen, car- 
dinals, gvne-als, writers, martyrs, or won fame in any 
way. Every old college has its gallery of thesw its 
honored children, and they are among its chiefest treas- 
ures. The room itself quickly becomes a center of in- 
teresting association and academic tradition. Wax candles 
with their antique religious light are en regle in a well- 
regulated old combination room, gas being too modern 
and shoddy. A solemnly stately butler, with white hair 
and portly, judicial air, is also an indispensable property. 

Smoking, I believe, is not customary ia the combina- 
tion-room, the fellows, who retire at their convenience 
during the eveuing, going to their own chamber: singly 
or in squads for a pipe or cigar. At eleven or twelve 
the English university man brews a pot of hot tea, 
drinks it, and on this extraordinary sleeping potion goes to 
bed. Here ends the college day. 





Were we as eloquent as angels, yet should we please 
some men, some women and some children much more by 
lirteaing than by talking. 
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(Perhaps the last man to obtain recognition ag a man of 
. the profoundest genius is Emanuel Swedenborg. But the 
_ tide 18 -luwly and perceptibly turning.) 


“T bave o'ten thonght,” says Coleridge, “of writing a 
work entitled ‘A Viadication of Great Men Unjustly Brand- 
-ed,’ and at such times among the names prominent to my 
mind's eye lias been Emanuel Swedenborg. I remember 
nothing in Lord Bacon superior, few passages equal, either 
in depth of thought or in richness, dignity, and felicity ot 
diction or in the weigbtiness of the truths contained in 
these aiticles. 1 can venture te assert that as a moralist 
Swedenborg is above all praise ; and that as a naturalist, 
psychologist and theologian, he has strong and varied 
claims on the gratitude and admiration of the professional 
and philosophical faculties.” Emerson says, “It would 
take a colony of men to do justice to Swedenborg.” 

The North American Review published in October last 
a bri+f statement of his claim to have originated the neb- 
ular hypothesis. To no man of his times belongs more 
strictly the fame of ascicntific explorer, He was an em- 
inent engineer ; a great and profound mathematician, versed 
in mineralogy, metallurgy in physics, in what we style 
natural science ; and if the professors of the present day 
will indulye ue in the bi Idimplication that such a thing 
as chemistry was in existence acentury and a half ago he 
was also a chemist. There isin this city a copy of his 
“Principiae,” pubdlisied in 1734, and on the fly-leaf is the 
-autograpb of Evffon, Many things that Bufion announced 
are to be found in this volume. 

The strongest natural bent of Swedenodorg’s mind seems 
to have been in the direction of applied mathematics, Son 
after his graduation at the University of Upsal at the age 
ot 21 we find him abroad deeply immersed in the muathe- 
matical works of Newton and others, The knowledge 
thus acquired is forthwith applied to the solution of new 
problems iu astronomy and mechanics. Among other things 
he proposes a new method of Hnding tue longitude of 
places on land and sea by aid of the moon, a method which 
he later elucidated fully in a treatise of thirty-eight octavo 
pages. 

In these early years Swedenborg manifests the greatest 
enthusiasm in his scientific pursuits, and rapidly giv.s evi- 


Swedenborg. 


dence of rare genius and extraordinary powers. In one]; 


letter he mentiuns no Jess than fourteen mechanical inven- 
tions which he had at the time either in hand or fully 
delineated. Amung these we note a flying machine, a 
universal musizal instrument, a diving ship for purposes of 
war.and a new construction of air guos, thousands of 
which may be discharged in a moment by means of a siphon 
On one occasion, after publishing “A proposal for a Dec- 
imal System of Money and Measures,’ he writes that ‘‘it 
is.a little discouraging to him to be advised to relinquish 
his views a8 among the novelties which tre country can- 
not bear,” that “he desires ali P ossible novelties, ay, a nov- 
elty for every day ip the year,” since “in every age there 
is abundance of persons who follow the beaten track, and 
remain.iu the old way, while there are not more than 
from six to ten in acentury who bring forward innovations 
founded on argument and reason,” 
No man ever strove with a firmer and higher zeal to 
arrive at a true knowledge of causes and first principles ; 
0 man ever labored with a more tireless patience in the 
boundless field of practical facts and works, Swedenborg 
early won the esteem and admiration of the most eminent 
men of scie~ce in his own country, 

rom the year 1716 we may date the active beginning 
of Swedenborg’s career asan author and as a practical 
man of science. He was tnen twenty-eight years of age. 
Appointed assessor in the royal College of Mines ot Swe- 
dep, ' while editing a scientific periodical, he continued for 
many years to perform,the joint work of a business man 
and a prolific writer. Of these productions the largest 
ro best known are, 1, “Philosophical and Metallurgical 

Works,” consisting of three folio volumes, the first oi which 
constitutes the author's “Pfincipia” or ‘First Principles of 
oe Things,” 2, “The Economy of the Animal King- 

m,” 3, ‘The Animal Kingdom.” 

‘0 the ordinary rea‘ler they are not free from difficulty. 
‘ide from the nature of the subjects treated of, the diffi- 
culty | in question is owing partly to the use of some words 
in a sense different from that which they now bear, and 
partly to the use of terms peculiar to the author ‘or the 
designation of conceptions original with himself ; the latter 

roe of difficulty was of course, as potent in Sweden- 
ti own day as at the present time. 

Toe pertinent quest.on now presents itself, How much 


‘| twins, Myra and Endymion ; 


of solid value and of truth is contained in these writings ? 

In Swedenborg's “Miscellaneous Observations” publish- 
ed in 1722, is a section headed “A new construction of 
air pump worked by mercury.” Yet this valuable piece of 
apparatus, a familiar object inSphysical laboratories every- 
where, is known to professors and students alike as ““Mor- 
ren’s mercury pump.” Few persons comparatively are 
aware of the fact that Swedenborg wa; the original in- 
ventor of the air tight stove. Swedenborg’s stove differed 
in certain details, it is true, from the stoves now in com- 
mon use, but in principle it is the same. 

Ac-ording to Cramer, “Swedenbory has given the best 
accounts, not only of the methods and newest improve- 
ments in metallic works in all places beyond the seas, but 
also of those in England ard the American colonies.” Al 
though this work was published 146 years ago the time 
has not yet arrived, as might naturally be expected, for 
casting i: aside ; on the contrary its intrinsic value seems 
only on the eve of meeting due appreciation and ac,nowl- 
edgment at the hands of specialis's in this departme.t. Dr. 
Jolin Percy, the eminent lecturer on Meta'lurgy at the 
Royal School of Mines, London, and author of a large 
work on Metallurgy, a work which has recently been 
translated into German, makes frequent quotations from 
the work of Swedenborg and frankly avows his great in- 
debtedness to Swedenborg in the subject ot his specialty. 

Among the doctrines of moJern science which are either 
anticipated or more or less definitely inculeated by his 
“Principia” are, 1, The atomic theory. 2. The solar origin 
ot the earth and her sister planets. 3. The undulatory 
theory of light. 4. The nebular hypothesis, 5. That heat 
is a mode of motion. 6. That inagnetism and electricity 
are closely connected. 7. That electricity isa form of 
ethereal motion. 

It is believed that Swedenborg’s fame as a man of sci- 
ence will yet be generally recognized, and that his name 
in this connection will descend.to posterity side by side 
with those of Kepler, Newton and La Place. 


Endymion. 





This novel by Disraeli has attracted great attention be- 
cause he was so lately Prime Minister of England. It isa 
political work and cannot greatly interest Americans. Yet 
it is fashionable even among boar.jing school misses, to 
read it. To give a right view of the novel, as well as its 
character, we briefly repeat the story in outline: En 
dymion Farrar is 4 son of a Privy Vouncillor, who, in the 
changes in public life, finds he is a political failure, and, in 
utter disgust, commits suicide. Two children survive, the 
the former is made a gover- 
ness in a rich banker’s family, the other has a minor clerk- 
ship under the government. The Secretary of State goes 
to the wealthy banker to woo the daughter, and instead 
woos Myra, the poor but beautiful governess. They are 
married, Myra and the Secretary, and the now wealthy 
and powerful sister is able to effectually further her 
brother’s interests. His tailor, preceives he is an un- 
usual person, and gives him a credit that is to run until 
Endymion’s greatness is assured; from Adriana Neuchatel 
he receives £20,000 in a plain envelope, and are ubliging 
Premier aids the young man by raising him to a cons‘der- 
able position in the civil service, and at the same time is 
made the Premier’s private secretary. Then follows his 
entrance into Parliament and into the Cabinet, and at last 
he stands at the head of the Minisiry. The bouk closes 
with the thanksgiving of Myra and Endymion; the one 
widow of Lord Roehampton, and married to King Flores. 
tan, and thus Queen of France, the other Premier ot Eng- 
land. The following may be accepted as a substantially 
coriect key to the novel: 
Endymion. ‘ 
Myra... ¥ 
Prince (afterward King) Florestan, 
Jord Roehampton. ; 
Lord Montfort. 
Sidney Wilton. 
Lord Walderzhare. 
Nigel Penruddock. 
Mr. Jorrocks, 

St. Barbe... 

Dr. Comely. . 
Job Tnornbs rry . 

Sir Francis Burdett, 
Adriaa Neucharel. 
Adriana Neuchatel. 
Vigo, the taibor, 
Count Ferroll, . 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
The Empress Eugenie 
Louis Napoleon 

Lord Palmerston 
Lord Melbourne 
Lord Sidney Melbourne 

Lord Stranford 

Cardinal Manning 

. Mr. Milner Gibson 

tGesege Augustns Sala (idealized) 
dpnned ne (“Soapy Sam”) 
. Richard Cobden 

- + Sir Francis Sero 

é . Lionel Rothscnild 
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The Competent Teacher. 


In order to be successful in teaching, several things are 
necessary. The teacher must understand what he pro- 
tesses to teach; he must have considerable experience in 
his profession; he must be endowed with the power of 
imparting knowledge; he must be a man of moral as well 
as intellectual culture; he must be both teacher and text- 
book. Thejteacher, who possesses all the above qualifica- 
tions, can enter upon his mission with hopes of success, The 
well educated teacler will gain the confidance and good 
will of every student in « hool. He will teach the pupils 
to draw their own conclusions and deduce their own rules 
from the principles taught. The teacher must be above the 
text beok. He must be able to thoroughly demonstrate 
every principle and elucidate every intricate construction, 
so that the student can clearly comprehend every idea con- 
nected with the subject. When the teacher attempts to 
teach merely the routine of questions given in the text- 
book, he will utterly fail to accomplish the responsibility 
of his profe-sin. He will awaken no interest in his 
scheol. His seholars will lose confidence in him; and, 
though he may use every effort to make his school a suc- 
cess, he will fail in every atten:pt. In order to beco-ne euc- 
cessful in ary art, a person must be acquuinted with that 
art; so, in order to be a successtul teacher, he must have 
considerable experience in teaching; he must know how to 
impart instruction so as to produce the desired effects; he 
must be acquainted with the nature and disposition of 
children; and, above all, he must not be a tyrant in school. 
The last, but not least, requisite to a good teacher iss 
good moral character; tor upon him hangs tie future 
destiny of the world.—R. Hurst, 


ome ee 


The Education of Girls. 


By Narnan Auven, M. D, Lowell, Mass, 
(Read at Meeting of American Institute, held in Boston, July 80, 180) 

Within a few years the education of girls has been 
pressed with great energy, especially in New England. In 
cities and large vilingces girls are sent annually to school 
{rom five yeara of age to sixteen or seventeen, with the 
exception of ten or twelve weeks’ vacation each year, In 
small towns and rural districts the amount of schooling is 
less, perhaps trom one ialf to two-thirds as much as in 
cities. While great stress is laid upon the kind and 
nun. ber of studies, and the standard ia raised, in the mean- 
ume, higher every year, scarcely any attention is given to 
the growth and development of the body. With rare ex- 
ceptions there is no system of gymnastics or calisthenics 
provided in schools for girls, and, generally speaking, no 
regular « r systematic exer ise that is adapted to promote 
their highest physical development 

Once it was customary for tbe girls in our New England 
families to do a great deal of domestic labor ; commencing 
quite early, they were trained up to it, year after year, 
Some part of this labor was hard, and its performance 
made a severe tax upon the muscles. In this way the 
constitution of girls became stroug and vigorous, capable 
of much eadurance. Besides, schools were formerly con- 
tinued only about half the year, and then, in the inter- 
mediate time, girls found abundance of exercise in work. 
One of the most unfortunate events or sentiments that 
ever befell any people was the change in feeling aad 
opinion that came over our New England women in re- 
garcing domestic work as menial and degrading. Uad 
this ‘notion been confined to hired service-—for that only 
which received regular pay—thiw injury wouid not have 
been so great. But this notion or sentiment has gradually 
beeu taking possegsivn of the minds of our New England 
women, e-pecially girls, until domestic labor, wherever 
performed, is considered degrading—is not fashionacle— 
and any other kind of work or business is pre‘erred. 

These views have not, been confined to the citica, nor,to 
families “ well to-do in the world,” but have pervaded all 
classes every where, so that very few of our New England 
girls are trained up to thorough domestic work. Now, a0 
exercise or en.ployment.can be found whieh ie so. well 
calculated to develop strong, vigorous, and bealihy con- 
stitutions in girls as household work, commenced early, 
and trained up to the performance of the more laborious 
parts of it. At the present day it is only the lighter kinds 
of domestic work that girls are called upon to do, and, net 


pe| those harder portions that develop and streng:hen the 


muscles, that harden and tevghen the constitution. As 


e | Sirls are now sent to school alteraix or seven yearaof age, 


and kept there five or six hours a day, with lessons im- 





pesed which theyZare obliged to learn more or less 
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home, there is but little chance or time to attend to 
household duties. Education is considered b7 parent and 
teacher us paramount to everything else; the growth and 
development ot the body, stiong and vigorous muscleg, 
sound and healthy physical system, are_ practically re- 
garded as of bat little conseqnence. 

What, now, are some of the results of this neglect of 
physical exer.ise and supreme devotion to mental pur- 
suits? Let us inquire what are the teachings of physi- 
ology en the Bubject. A fundamentsl princip'e of this 
science is that growth and strength depend upon 
exercise ; anid, ¢f course, those parts or orgars which are 
most exercised will receive most nutrition. Exercise is a 
primary law of existence. There may be some growth in 
pa-ts of the body without much exercise, but it cannot be 
continued long in a vigorous and healthy manrer. 

From six to sixteen years of age girls are confined closely 
tozschool, except about twelve weeks’ vacation each year. 
No systematic provision for physical culture is made at the 
school, neither is there sufficient exercise taken out-ide 
for a proper and healthy development of the body. These 
ten years constitute also the principal time in life for the 
growth and development of all parts cf the system. The 
period ‘rom twelve to sixteen is especially a critical time 
in the growth and health of girls. These years in the high 
sctool or seminary are crowded with most. difficult studies. 
combined with examinations, reviews, and exhibitions, 
which make a tremendous strain upon the brain and the 
nervous system. 

In examining the effects of such a course of study, the 
laws of physivlogy must be our guide. If we should con. 
sider, in all its bearings, the relation of the mind to the 
body through life, it would seem as though the latter 
should receive as much attention during these ten years as 
the former. It is a question whether by such « course the 
great objects of existence might not, in a larger meusure, 
be secured. It is a fact that many young people who grow 
up in the country, with very limited schooling, excel in 
scholarship and attainment those trained in the schools of 
the city. It is also a fact that, where the half-time 
system of scliools has been conducted a long series of 
years, the pupils (working half of the time) have made as 
much progress in learning as those ettending school all 
the time. 

Many girls may go through the whole course of educa- 
cation—the high school, the seminary, and the college— 
may shine as scholars in every department of learning; 
but what can we say of their constitutions—vf their 
physical stamina? Has not the mind or brain been edu- 
cated too much, altogether, at the expense of the body? 

There evils are of such a character that physicians only 
can judge fully of their nature and extent. It is a fact 
that there has been, within twenty or thirty years, a great 
increase of diseases among New Eneland women, of such 
type and character as could originate only from an excess 
of nerve tissue or the want of a well-balanced organiza- 
tion. Hea/lactes, and neuralgia in all its diversified forms, 
hysteria and neuroses in great variety and intensity, have 
multiplied. Sove of these complaints cre accompanied 
with excrucisting pain and long suffering, as they are 
found difficult to treat and almost impossible to cure. 
When a person of an intense nervous temperament breaks 
down in health, it is apt to continue months or years, and 
sometimes for life. With such an organizat‘on, combiued 
with a want of physical stamina, medicines and sanitary 
agencies do not so readily afford relief; neither can we 
call to our aid so fully the recuperative powere of nature. 
There is no class of complaints so complic:ted in their 
nature, £0 obstinate in trea'ment, and so doubtful of cura, 
and at the same time sre accompanied with so much suffer- 
ing, as nervous diseases, 

Another feature in such an organization ia its strong 
tendency to mental de.angement. The reason and the 
will have no controlling influence; the bslance in the 
mental faculties is destroyed; and the individual, com- 
posed, as it were, of a bundle of nerves, is governed by 
mere caprice, whims, or the delusions of an emotional 
nature. Our lunatic hospitals contain at the present day 
mary just such persons, 

In no part of female education is there so much need of 
reform as in physical culture. If the standard of scholar- 
ship is to be ra‘sed higher and higher in all our schouls for 
girls, and no greater attention is to be paid to the laws of 
meted lile, grave consequences may wel! be appre- 





If this educational pressure was confined to a few indi- 
vidyals, there would not be the same danger; but when: 





the great majority of our New England girls are thus|ture than the res’, aad is moch more easily and more 


crowded, its effects become widely extended and far- 
reaching into the future. The remark has been made, 
“ Educate a woman and you educate a race” This say ing 
is full of meaniag, and c»pable of diferent interpretations, 
Its meaning or application must depend upon the term 
“educate"—how and in what way it is done. This| 
“cducating ” should have reference to ths future, as well | 
as to the present; to the body, as well as to the mind; 
for the highest developments of brair and and nerve tis:ue 
alone will never go far toward educating a race—in fact, 
it will inevitably run out. 








Teaching that Does Not Teach, 





Object teaching in a schcol-room with no objects to il- 
lustrate it may well be deemed worse than the production 
of “Hamlet” in a play house with Hamlet himself lef 
out. This queer anomaly is realized in some of the public 
schools of Philadelphia in the method of teaching colors. 
Color blindness is confessedly a bad thing, and it is 
doubtless occasionally due to defect of early education 
rather than to the inna’e incapacity to perceive and dis- 
tinguish the different rays into which a beam of light is 
divided by its passage through a glass prism. It is proper 
enough, therefore, to teach the children colors. Doubt 
may be reasonably entertained, however, of the aptnes: 
and efficiency of imparting this instruction by merely 
compelling pupils to memorize a long list of names ot 
colors, tints, shades, etc., without presenting the hues 
themselves to the apprehension of the pupil’s eyes. 

Yet this absurd plan is ‘actually pursued’ in not a 
few of our admirable schools, and the little ones from 6 to 
7 years old up are made to wear their eyes out in pore 
ing hour after hour, day after day, and week after week, 
over & tedious catal »gue of words which convey no intelli- 
gible idea to their callow minds. 

The following partial list will serve to give a notion of 
this senseless jargon which is imposed upon the attend- 
ants at these schools. It willstrike most persons as even 
more ridiculous than those wonderful polysyllable “ prin- 
ciples of penmanship” that were shown up in the news 
papers some months ago: Primary colors—red, yellow 
and blue. Secondary colors—orange, ‘green, purple and 
indigo. Tints of red—pini, rose, and scarlet. Shwdes o/ 
red—magenta, crimson and maroon. Tints of yellow— 
straw, causry and lemon. Shades of yellow—saffron and 
citron. Tints of blue—light, sky and Prussian. Shades of 
plue—mazarine, plum and indigo. Tints of orange—cream. 
bluf and salmon. Shades of orange—oak and dark amber. 
Tints of screen - tea, pea and emerald. Shades of green— 
olive green and bottle green,” 

The addied infant, in addition to learning all this by 
rute, is further made to commit te memory the’ important 
informatien that “pure red is carmine; pure ve low is 
chrome; pure blue is ultramarine,” and so forth and so o1 
to the end of the tedious chapter. To the majority of 
readers it will occur thet the enumeration just given is 
singularly abstract, colorless, uninteresting and, confu-ing, 
and hardly worth reading over once, much lesa studying 
laboriously for wecks and months.—Philadelyhia Record. 





Science and Art, 





Lievt. Schwatka's search party for the remains of Sir 
John Franklin's expedition endured a col:l which at one 
time fell to 71 degrees below zero. The lowest degree of 
natural cold ever observed was, according to Humboldt, 
46 degrees below zero, experienced by him at Yakuisk, 
Siberia. 

Mr. & H. Socnper bas recently published a memoir or 
the oldest known insects, tho-e fourd !n the Devonian 
rocks of New Brunswick, in which he announces sone 
interesiing conclusiors. The earliest insects were hexa- 
pods, (six footed,) and, as fac as the record gees, pre- 
ceded in time both arachnids (spider) and myriapods 
(many-legged insects) 

Aeririctat amber is made in Vienra in large quantities 
from colophane, the residue obtained alter the decom- 
position of trrpentine, to which other matters are added 
to give the substance whatever qualitics may be desired 
The artificial is an exact imitation of the re»l amber. 
posseseing even its elecirical properties; and the mann- 
facturers, to perfect¥the imitation, have often introduced 
inseots and the similar bodies that are ofte> found in real 





amber. The artificial amber melts at a lower tempers- 





powerfully affected by alcohol. 

As regards the extent to which the soil is now per- 
manently frozen around the North Pole, Sir Henry Le- 
froy states that Erman on theoretical grounds affirms 
that the ground at Yakutsk, Siberia, is trozen to a depth 
of GSO feet. At filty feet below the surface it had 
temperature of £8.8 degs. Falir., and was barely up to 
the freezing pont at 382 fect. It is very diTerent on 
the American Continent. The entire thickness of the 
frozen ground at Fort Norman, on the Mackenzie River, 
200 miles north”of Yakutsk, is only forty-five feet. At 
York Factory and Hudson's Bay it is*sa'd to be about 
twenty-three feet. The extension of settlements in 
Manitoba has led to wells being sunk in many parts of the 
country, by wh ch it has been established that permanently 
frozen stratum does not extend as far as that revion. 


Tue scientific papers are discussing a litt’e instrument 
styled the fusirg disk, in use in large iron and steel estab- 
hslmests in Pittsburg, Penn., whose operation raises a 
new and difficult question in molecular physics that it will 
reqnire accurate experiments to solve. The fusirg disk is 
described as an instrument for cutting cold steel ty a cur- 
rent of air, and although at first glance resembling the culd 
saw, has nothing in common with it ia its mode of oper- 
ation. It is, of course, a familiar fact among engineers 
that a disk of soft iron revolving at high velocity will sever 
a bar of the hardest steel in a few seconds, provided that 
the contact and pressure are properly regulated. The 
fusing disk, although it might be mistaken for the cold saw 
in externa! appearance, operates upon an altogether dif- 
ferent principle, and one whose efficiency is not readily 
explained from hitherto ascertained laws respecting tle 
fusion of metxls. There is no actual contact between the 
edge of the disk and the bar to be severed, and the work 
is done entirely by a local fusion of the latter without 
material elevation of the temperature of the disk, which 
consists of a thin circle of soft steel almost 3} feet in di- 
ameter, making 230 revolutions a minute, equivalent to 
an ancu'ar velocity of 2528.98156 feet per minute. The 
bar to be cut must be round and firmly secured in front of 
the disk, and revolved at the rate of about 200 revolutions 
per minute in the same direction. Thus arranged, without 
actual contact, a bar of steel 1 5-8 inches in diameter may 
be severed in from 2 to 10 seconds by tnsion. The groove 
fused in the bar as the disk advances is usually about once 
and a half tle actual thickness of the di-k, and its bottom 
is always in advance of the margin about the same dis- 
tance. Ifthe bar is not in revolution the disk cuts its way 
through after the manner of a cold saw, and the debris 
which drops from the incision 1s a finely divided iron ox- 
ide ; while, on the other hand, when the bar is in motion 
the droppings cons'st of sma!l globules of met: ic iron, 
tus showing that molecular tension is the only agent 
concerned in the work, 

The disk never becomes sensibly heated in the operation, 
and while the ends of the bar are perceptibly raised in 
temperature the molten metal that drops from the cut, 
though sensibly fluid ia its texture, can be caught in the 
palm of the naked hand of the onerator withcut de‘ecting 
any rise that is in the lea-t inconvenient. It will be ob- 
vious, therefore. that there is a question of molecu'ar phy- 
-ics raised by this simple invention which cannot te solved 
by referenc3 10 hitherto ascertained laws of physics. 
Enzine-rs and physici-ts in the journels named have 
exhausted all the receive! doctrires of occluded heat, 
molecnlzr tension, e’c., in trying 'o account for this re- 
markable phenom~non. but it has not apparently oveurred 
to anv of the parties to the discussion that the probable 
canse of the fusion is to be sought in the generntion of a 
powerful electric current by the revolution of the disk and 
bar in the same direction, and the founda'ion of a voltaic 
are at the point of fnsinn, producing intense loval molecular 
tension. ho can explain it? 








CITY NOTES, 


Pror Carpenter, at the Masonic Temple, corner Sixth 
avenue and Twenty-third street, amuses a large audience 
every evening by Mesmerism. The antic: and sneeches 
of his subjec's. who are mace to think or act any'hing that 
he wishes, drive the most solemn pereon wild with laugh- 
ter. Subjects will be mace to sing, make speeches, dance, 
langh, cry and a great mary other ridiculous things whieh 
mightily please the audien-e. The time passes so onickly 
that the two hours trom 8 to 19 are gone before you know 
t. That it is gennine will not fora moment be doubted. 








Horsrorn's Actp Puospnare ir expecially serviceable ig 
dyspepsia and all diseases following tlereirem. r 
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NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices uf hooks, 


Atsum or Sono. By Robert Franz. New 
selected edition with German and English 
words and notes from German critics. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price $2.00, 

2.50, and $3 00 according to binding. 

It is very touching that Franz, (next to 
Schumann and Scaubert, the greatest of 
#ong writers), is, at. the aze of sixty-two, 
living in poverty and troubled with deaf- 
ness. But these two circumstances have 
not deterred hix from composing some of 
the sweetest voice-music, which has won 
for him a warm place in the hearts of 
American people. 

The new selected edition which Ditson 
& Company have just pubiished is note- 
wortliy for several reasons, It contans 
over one hundred songs, many of them 
written during the past two years, At the 
bottom of the pages notes by German critics 
are appen’ed, The English and German 
versions uf the words make the volume use- 
ful to persons of both nationalities. The 
portrait and the introductory remarks add 
further interest to the study of this com 
poser. There are one hundred and six 
songs, not one of which could be pur 
chased for less than thirty cents in sheet 
music. The great saving in buying the 
bound volume is apparent. 


Littte Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Boston: R: berts Brothers. Price $5.00. 

Miss Alcott’s charmi»g story of girl life 
has long deserved the handsome “binding 
and illustrations, which until now it has 
never had. The author's portrait and auto- 
graph opens this handsome volume. 


Wasnineton Square. By Henry James, 
Jr. New York: Harper Brothers, 

This is the latest work of the ta’ented 
young international writer—if he can be 
called such. The delineation of character 
is brought down to a fine point, and will 
please those who have the time to spend 
on a book, which, after all, one is not the 
better for, after reading. 


Exp or A Com. By the author of the 
“Wide, Wide World.” New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

The writings of Miss Warner are read 
with avidity. Since the appearance of the 
“ Wice, Wide World,” the volumes which 
followed as well as the first have had 
steady siles. The ‘* End of a Coil” will re- 
ceive the same attention we have no 
doubt. 

MAGAZINES. 

Buckle’s explanation of the decline of the 
spirit of religious persecution, was that in 
modern times faith had undergone an 
eclipse, and men could not bring themselves 
to persecute others into believing that 
whereof they were themselves skeptical. 
The inalequateness of this explanation of 
one of the most striking social pheno- 
mena of our time, is forcibly shown in the 
North American Review for January, by 
Prof. John Fiske. The other articles in 
this number of the Review are: “ Control- 
ling Forces in American Politics,” by Sena- 
tor Ge~. F. Edmunds; “Atheism in Col- 
leges,” by President John Bascom; “ The 
Rains of Central America,” by Desire 
Charnay; “Partisan Government,” by 
William D. Le Sueur; “ Popular Art Edu. 
cation,” by Prof. John F. Weir; “ The 
Limitations of Sex,” by Nina Morais; 
“The Mission of the Democratic Party,” 
by Senator William A. Wallace ; and finally 
a review of Recent Philological Works, by 
Prof. F. A. March. 





The clear type and pages of the Jenuary 
Western give six articles, beginning with 
Jonathan Swift, then Napoleon Bonaparte, 
noting Tennyson’s “Ildyls of the King,” 
then “Tree and Serpent Worship,” closing 
with “Relation Between Supervisors and 
Assistants in Educational Works,” by W. 
M. Bryant. 


The Boston Transcript says, “ If general 
excellence in all departments entitles a 
magazine to public favor, Good Company 
ought to be enjoying a bigh degree «f suc- 
cers, The December number of this periodi- 
cal contains tlree poems by the Berkshire 
poets—Mrs. Goodale and her three daugh- 
ters—under the title of “ Under the Christ- 
ma: Tree.” 


Vick’s Floral Guide (Rochester, N. Y.,) 
for 1881, is out in handsome style, and 
graced with a portrait of Mr. Vick, beside: 
the usual colored frontispiece. The fame 
of the Rochester seedsman has reached into 
all parts of the United States, and we are 
sure his picture will give pleasure to his 
readers and customers. The Guide, of 
course, is all that care, neat printing and 
good designing can make it. 


The Christian Union has edded two 
young journalists to its editorial staff, which 
now reads, Henry Ward Beecher, Lymn 
Abbott, Eliot McCormick, Hamilton W. 
Mabie. The list of good things from good 
writers for 1881 is a long and attractive 
one. 


The Christian Intelligencer announces 
that Mrs. Margaret K. Sangster will have 
charge of its household department and 
contribute generally to its columns, This 
will be her only editorial connection with 
any paper. We shal! expecta very pleas- 
ant department tor the home under Mrs. 
Sangs er’s guardianship. 

Goldwin Smith, Edward Everett Hale, 
Wm. M. Rosetti, John Fiske, and Joseph 
Dugdale will contribute essays to the 
Atlantic during the year. 


Harper's is printed in England simulta- 
neous with its appearance here. Its firet 
edition was for 15,000 copies. No doubt it 
will call forth equal praises from both sides 
of the water, 


The Church Union has taken to itself a 
new head of type. It isa great improve- 
ment. 


Ha~per's Young People, Christmas pum- 
ber, is beautiful in every way. There isan 
illumined cover on which Santa Ciaus ap- 
pears, a Christmas play by Eagar Fawcett, 
illustruted, a large picture by Nast, “Nur- 
sery Tales,” ard an illustrated. story by 
Louisa M. Alcott. The price of this collec- 
tion of pretty things should be whispered— 
fuur cents | 

Golden Hours dies a natural death —lack 
of subscribers. But the last, December, 


“nunber was the best it had ever published. 


The frontispiece of the January number 
of Our Lilile Ones is the work of F. Diehl- 
man, whose work is always cred‘table. The 
Bulletin page is as well writter and enter- 
taining to publishers as the beautiful illus- 
trated leaves are to the children. 

The Boston Book Bulletin tor December 
contains portraits of Lowell and Holmes and 
a number of pictures from recent punlica- 
tions, 

The January Nursery wears the promised 
new cover, Tue contents are of the kind 
which keep this magazine in such high re- 
pute, 

Henry O. Houghton of the famous Bos- 
ton firn of bouk publishers, is the subject of 
a sketch in the December Paper World, The 


late Geo. Merriam is also given some space 
in “A Life worth Living.” 

We have received the first three numbers 
of The Student, a monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of education and the society 
ot Friends, 

The School Moderator ot Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has reached its sixth number. We 
hope it will continue to be as wide- 
awake and interesting when it finishes its 
next half dozen issues. 

A handsome addition to educational lit- 
erature is the Arkansas School Journal pub- 
lished by the Kellogg Printing Co. of Little 
Rock. We are glad to see that our own 
Scnvot Journat is so appreciated by stran- 
gers of our name and that our writings 
appear in the initial number of the new 
periodical. 

Tie San Francisco School Record (weekly) 
has become a monthly. The change is an 
agreeable one. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The Musical Record opens the New Year 
with renewed ze-t, jud ying from the contents 
ofissue for January Ist. Will Carleton has 
a long poem on the “Singing Schvol ;” tl ere 
i3 an account of the composer of “ The 
Shepherd Boy”; hints upon the singing 
veice ; a song by Roeckel anda quickstep 
by C. F. Warren, besides the columns of 
“major and minor” notes, 

The January Musical Visitor gives a song 
and chorus by II. P. Danks ; a march by 
Kolmemann ; “The Old Oaken Bucket,” by 
Kiallmark, the Marseillaise hymo with 
accompaniment, and an casy wal.z. <A fair 
list of new music. 

Robert Goldbeck gives a lesson on his 
“Ashes ot Roses” in the Dec. Kunkel’s Mus- 
ical Review ; there also hints upon singing 


"| Alired G. Rubyn’s “The Rose,” with German 


and English words, and simple piano pieces. 

Tower or Baset. By Anton Rubinstein. 
Cincinnati :S. Brainard's Sons. 

The above firm publish this work for the 
New York Mus cal Fest‘val Society, which 
is to perform it in May. Itis a grand 
production, filled with difficult yet beautiful 
choruses, and when given with 1200 voices, 
will be indeed windertul. The full score as 
published by S, Brainard’s Sons we commend 
to all interested in the great Russian com- 
poser's novle work. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Tenth Annual Report of the School Board 
of the City of Richmond, Va —Progress : 
Its Law and Cause. By Herbert Spencer. 
New York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. Price filteen 
cents.—Home Almanac, for 1881. New 
York : Home Insurance Co.—Manu:l of the 
Board ot Education of the city of Elmira, 
N. Y.—Mareli's A. B. C. Book. By F. A. 
March. Boston: Ginn & Teath.—Duties 
ef School Boards, By James M. Slade 
Quincy, Ma-s.—Moral Suasion with Moral 
Action. By G. T. Stewart. New York: 
J. N. Stearns ; price five eents.—Firct An- 
nual Catalogue of Alpine (Nettle Carrier, 
Tenn.) Academy.—First annual report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion to the Governor of Nebraska, 1880.— 
Books ard Reading for the Young; speci- 
men copies sent by addiessing J. H. Smart, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Mr, James Montieth may be called the 
most industrious of American geographers. | Soa 
His time is whol'y given to active investi- 
ga'ion in geographical science, and in keeping | ease, 
his series of school geographies and wall 
maps up with political changss, the re-ults 
of exploration and growth of national life. 
He is on the alert for improvements in the 





study of geography, and has just finished 


one wh’ch will bea great novelty and very 
attrac'ive to the children. It relates to 
the habitation and comparative siz-s of 
animals, birds and reptiles, and is called 
Zoo-Geography. 

Richard Grant White's two boeks “Every- 
day English,” and “Words and T.eir Uses,’ 
which were noticed some time since in 
these columns, are having a good sale in 
England. The first-named has hai a second 
edition called for. 


Dr Wm. L. Breckinridge once said to 
his mother: “Ma, I think you ru'ed us with 
toorigid a rod in our boyhoo!l. It would iave 
been bet’er if you had used gentler meth- 
ods.” She took a pinch of snuff, of which 
sho was as fond as her son Robert was of 
he: and said, “Well, William, when you 
have raised up three as good preachers as I 
have, then you can talk.” 





Father is Getting Well. 

My daughters say, ‘How much better 
father is since he used Hep Bitters.” He is 
geting well after his lorg suftering from a 
disease declared incurable, and we are 60 
glad that he used your Bitters —A lady of 
Rochester, N. Y.— Utica Herald. 

Some of the school officials of St. Louis 
are endeavoring to make the study of 
penmanship more thorough in their schools. 
To do this they propose to make the pupils 
write out what they can remember of their 
realing lessons after reading them,—the 
teacher to supervise writing as closely as 
the reading. 








Seasonable Information. 

Of the many remedies advertised in our 
columns for the cure of coughs, colds, or 
kindred complaints, we desire to call the 
attention of our readers particularly to Mad- 
ame Porver's Cougn Balsam. This is a rem- 
edy which has been long known and is very 
generally and extensively used, particularly 
in New York and in the New England 
States, where it is kept on hand as a house- 
hold remedy, and where its virtues are 
highly and justly prized. It is particularly 
adapted to chiwdren, being very palatable 
and fre from nauseons taste, and thevefore 
readily taken by them, and is at the same 
time one of the most efficacious remedies in 
use, I+ has raaintained its high standard of 
excellence for over forty.years, despite the 
many remedies which in the meantime have 
been extensively advertised in the public 
prints. Itis not claimed for it that it is a 
cure tor consuniption, although even in the 
wors: cases of that disease we hear that it 
affords relief, when relief is all that can be 
expected, 


STERLING MUSIC BOOKS. 


New England Conservatory 
Method for the Pianoforte. 


Iv 8 parts; each $1.50, or complete, $8.25. This we 
method oO! +steblished reputation. which has be: n 
use in the great Conservatory. and is get’ ing 
to be everywhere knuwn and valued, Has received de- 
cided commerdations from the best teachers. 


1ONARY SICAL INFORMA- 
THON, ($1.25. gp 88 -- At F 


mURRLRPUTIONARY Qe MPSIC AND 
ACIMOAL UABAIE¢.SIS7483 


A famous and uset 
I ER’sS NTERPO RTs (2.00.)— 
ui nt 7s RUG ($2.10). standard 
wo. ks on Compust 


CRIENEVCOME CHORDS, (10. 7e te 


he mind of every teacher in need 
of nex 7 books 


mONY. (et aren Ax. Sine am. See 


siuupl city and 
HT 13 
RESON E MNT 2 se TRE 
Aentaubendiiaand Gunieneteneatiie 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 











C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York: 
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‘A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox 
So necbapen It restores lost energy in all weaknesses 


se emapgee strengthens the digestion 
ion ; 
oe disease, worry or overwork. 


cures 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 


Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that th pre- 
of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth 
and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements thal have been carried 


alone 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Henry G. Vexxor, the great Cana‘ian 
weather prophe‘, has obtained a notoriety 
for hie predictions, so that his Almanac wil 
b2 read with considerab'e interest and have 
a large sale. He gives the probabilities for 
each month of the coming year, with his 
weather record foreach day of 1880 and 
mveh scientific, meterological and miscella- 
neous information. A number of blank 
leaves for memoranda of individual obser- 
vations of the weather are inserted, and the 
almanac is altogether an attractive one. 

Nortuern Australia is now the gold 
country ; the Chinese discovered it. The 
gold lies in the valley of the Margaret river, 
the bed of which is dry in the tummer, 
affording fine chances tothe diggers. The 
approach to it is from Port Darwin, through 
a wilderness which gold hunters alone | # 
would be willing to penetrate. The Chinese 
have staked out nearly all the ‘claims for 
themselves before any other ret'lers could 
get there and this proceeding will probably 
lead to fighting. The story is that two gold 
nuggets were tound. These were twenty 
five and forty two pounds each. 

Aw interesting paper on the color of 
flowers has recently been :ead before the 
Vaudois Society of Natural History by Prof. 
Schueltzler. His conclusions are that green 
in the matter of chlorophy]l is the only color 
that the plant derives through the agency 
of light. This color is the direct result of 
vital action. Af er this mere chemical forces 
act on the chlorophyl and modily the color. 
Acid, alkalies, tannin, and various other 
products of plants here come into. play and 
furnish a reason for their existence which 
has not befure been thought of. 

Litut. Flipper, the colored cadet who 
graduated at West Point three or four years 
since, is reported to be steadily winning his 
way, modestly doing his duty and improving 
his opportunities tor study at the frontier 
post where he is stat‘oned. While acting 
as counsel for a white non-commisioned 
officer some time since, he made an argument 
on the almission of certain evidence which 
showed decided ability and carelul study of 
military law. 

Tue winter exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society wilt open at the 
Academy of Design on January 24th, and 
continue until February 22d. No exhibits 
will be accepted save those in color, etch- 
ings and other works in white and black 
being thus ruled out. Works will be re- 
ceived from the 10th to the 12th of Jenuary, 
inclu-ive, and a private view of the display 
will be given on the 2lst. It is possible 
that this exlibit‘ons will be coincident with 
that of the Artists'’s Fund Society, this 
organization occupying a large room at 
the Academy not used by the Water Color 
Svuciety. 


ey 
Answer This. 

Did you ever know any perron to be ill, 
Without inaction of the stomach, liver or 
kidneys, or did you ever know one who 
was weil when either was obstructed or in- 
aclive ; and did you ever know or hear of 
any cnn of the kind that Hop Bitters would 


hot ene? Ask your neighbor this same 
question. —- Times. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


= 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charch 
Farms, etc. FULLY 





WARRANTED. ¢ 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, 0, 





'COUGH 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


BALSAM. 


Pascentey by hpewe a 
i Guy ons and Fienitly 
} oy over Forty Years. 7 |e 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE or TH THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF RKEM- 


EDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Creup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Aifections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


fis Vegetable Eupestorans ; not @ violent reme 
dy ; and very agreead.e to tne tas.e 





| for those who are qualified ) 
| lectares per week on the vee and 





if you bave a cold, ifever 80 slight. do not fail to give 
the Balsxm atrial. The timely use of a 5c. buttie will 
otten prove it to be worth a bundred times its cost, 


Beseht Tie bottle contamne four times as much as the Gc 


















If you are a minister and have ovyertaxed your 
self with your pastoral duties ;or a mother, — 
out with care and work,orgif you are simply aiiir 


irited, Without clears 


Restore You. 
ness, weakened by the 
duties; or a man of let 


rengthen You, 
uffering from any indie 
fast,asis Ol.cn tue Case. 
lieve You. 

hop, on the farm, at the 
hat your system neecs 
ting, without intexi- 


” Hop Bitters at You Need, 


If you are old, and yourf§puise ifs feeble, 
Rerves unsteady, and aon aculties waniag, 


Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 
Hop Coven Cure is the sver*est, safest and hest 
Ask Chiidreo. TE 


If you are young, an 
cretion, orare grow ing too 
Hop Bitters wil 

If you are in the work 
desk, anywhere, and fee 
= toning or 


your 


The Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys: 
e@uperior to allothers. itis perfect. Ask Druggist* 


D.I. C.is anasolute ant irresistable enre for drunk- 
enness, use 0. Opium, tubaccy and narcecivs. 
All above sold by druggists, Hoy ee eS Mfe. Ca oe N.Y. 


"SE =, mae i 


nh TH ‘Sea ie SS. Sapa 
Boat Krown. TeccaMoctanete 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODEKATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teech a speciatity. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


The Author of 


THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, 


MAY BE ADDRESSED aT 

Tuake City, Utah, 
UNTIL FEB. ixt, 1881. 

A. S, CLARK, 


145 Nasean st.. or 37 Park Row, N. Y¥. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dye g E:ta>lishment, 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & Ci:., 
oe Sand 7 John Street, New York. 



















Salt 











Branch Offices —11 a Sevetwee New York ; 43 No:th 
Eighth Street. Poiladeipiia - 27) Fulton Streei vcor Til 
lery,) Brookiyn. 10 ¥ Yast Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

Dve or Ciean ali st.les of Ladies’ ang Gentlemen’. 
Germents, Shawls, etc.. etc. All kinds of Curtains 

ed or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NURMAL INSTITUTE AN | 
National Kindergarien. Washington. ».C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten No: mal Class for the 
training of teachers begin~ Oct. isth. «Positions -ecured 
Teachers receive tour 





hilosophy of the twen 
ty eifte aud occupations of Frabel'’s kindergarten sys 
tem; on thy art o: story-tellime and the educational 
value of play. tegether with ooec! \essome and daily 
practice ip the kindergarten. Mo'hers rece ve lectures 
on “ Tne Kind: rgarien im the Nursery ,’ Lege | 
atternoons. Terms: fuii course of ¢ ght menths. $i 
Wednesday a ternvon iectures twenty) (0 mothers, $5 
Req uirewents are: lute o1 chi-dren. good common Eng. | 
lisb educat on, refived manners, desire to imp: ove, and 
rood peaith. Mrs. Louse Puliock. $29 Eighth street. 

W., or Miss Susic Pollock, 1:27 Thirteenth street 
NW. Principals. 


nw .ORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. NO. 5 
Gast Fourteenth street, 2d door cast «f Fitth 
Avenue This music scnoo: offers ¢«xtraerd nary acd- 
Vantag:s to its pups. It has been in -uccessiu!l ope: a 
tien tor over fitieen years Its P.ofersors pumbe: uver 
Sorty of the ab est American an European teachers; 
80 that ite pupils can avail themselves of the moe skill- 
tul m-ti uction at a very reasonable pitce. Tor Conser- 
vatory is open in the evening a well as during the day, 
so that those employed during the day may nursue 4 
cours of music under the best masiers. Teachers re- 
~ special care in a Normal (las. Pu: ils may begin 
any time 
‘ie Ed'tor of the Journal permits reference to hit, 
he having trequeantly ee the me hods at the Con- 
servatory. . GriswaLp, Director. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, end Kindergarten Train 
ing Schoo!. Reorgarized with fuli taculty. Three 
tail courses, one, two and three years respectiveiy. In 
corpcrated unde: a sta:e Board oi Trustees. This t* the 
only Noriaal Schoo: in the State. heving a distinct Pro 
fessional Course and Practice. combined with 
the most thoroagh academ c instruction. Tulton and 
boarding «t the lowest rates. Address Jounw OGpEN, 
Prin.. Worthington, Frankiin Co., 0. 


ACK ARD'S BUSINESS ‘COLL FGE, Methodist 
Buliding, °05 Broadway, New York. This is « pro 
tes-ional school for business training. and 1s under the 
g rsona! supervision of the founer and proprietor. Mr 
S Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and 18 the author of the Kook 
heaping series which bears their name. ibe Vollege 
war fornded in 1858, and hae mare steady progress ip 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms spacious and elegant; the course o! stady mot 
thorough and effic ent. The rates tuition bave re 
cently been reduced. and pupils can enter at «ny time 
Tuition per terin of 12 wecks, $5500. (¢ ny or send tor 
circular containimg fall particulars. &. 8. PACKARD, 
l’rineipal 








AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L”™ Station ‘Estab, 1849). Paine's upiown 
Cater ze, 1913 Broadway, Sth St.. open 9 A.M., til 10 P.M 
young Men, Ladies, end Boys taught Bookareping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all Engheh Branches; Writing lessons $8, monthly, 
Arithmetic and Writng $10. quarterly. Foreigners and 
oack ward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 








CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Piates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
‘Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 





Its va: ied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
Hhistrations ana high literary character make it just 
the paper io. the 

HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday schoo! teacher wil! find '!n its columns the 
best < help fa teacning the International Suaday Schou! 


it ie aneenie bnt not sectarian in character, and fs 
not published in the inierest of any indiyidual. 
Subscr'be or it and inducer others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage Included is only 
$2.50. Address 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
180 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re 








taining rupwure under the 
hardest exercise or severes 
strain, Sod af GREATLY REDUCED PKICES, and sent b 

mati. toall part» ol tne country. Send tor full descrip 
tive ercular w N.Y ALASTIC TRUSS CO. 63 Broad 
way +. Y 








"Schoo! Management.” 


The first edition is being rapidly ex- 
hausted. It meets with favor from every 
one who sees it. We shall now offer it at 
a discount of 25 per cent—that is, we will 
send it post paid for 75 cents. Those who 
wish it as a premium will please notice the 
Premium List. 

** DeaR Mr. KELLoGG,—I have carefull 
read the advance sheets of your new boo. 
on ‘* School Management” and am strongly 
impressed with the belief that the book is 
fruitful with suggestion, and that it will 
be exceedingly helpful to teachers. To the 
young and inexperienced it will prove a 
valuable guide. Ihope the book will find 
its way into the hands of thousands of 
those who are struggling in the hands of 
innumerable obstacles to reach a higher 
standard of skill and ee 

Wa. F. PHELPs,” 
Su t. of Schools, Winona.’ Minn. “x: 

have been favored with the perusal 
of the advance sheets of Kellogg’s new 
book upon School Management. What 
pleases me most is the straightforward, 
common sense style of the work. There 
seems to be no verbosity, no tedious at- 
tenuation of pedagogical ‘detail, but a clear 
and systematic presentation of the teach- 
er’s work ; sufficient for direction, advice 
and encouragement. The book has evi- 
dently been prepared with much care, and 
| with an eye covering the entire field of the 
teacher’s labor. Mr. Kellogg is a graduate 
of the Albany Normal School, and for 
| some years held a professorship in that in- 
stitution, and we can clearly see in 
‘School Management” much of the spirit 
and style of that first prime minister of 
'normal schools in the State of New York, 
D. P. Page. We predict for this new book 
mnch popular favor. J. W. BaRKER. 


Educational 
Headquarters. 


—_-. 
E. Ll. KELLOGG & Co,, 
21 Park Place, New York, 
HaVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kellogg's School Management, 


Price, $1.00, 
This is a capital \wlame tor the practical teacher. 











! THEY ALSO PUBLISH 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


Price, 81.00. 


ih paper is s complete « nc) elope for the > 
* it witl double bis power. '. DeGraa oays* 
single number ts worth the price lor ‘ year.’ 
_—_—— 


They have also al) kinds of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 


T° COLDEN DAWN 


or Lieut on the Great Fature intnis Lite throvgn the 
pare Valies and tn the Lite Eternal. ILLUSTRATE. 
ED, seils ‘est. Vays over 


$1 0 A MONTH 


For AGENTS. 
Send for Circular and terms. Also send address of two 
or more ook agents and 10 cts. for cust of malting. and 
receive the People’s soneaine of chowe literature 
Fees ore Monras. Audre 
P.W, ZIEGLER & Co., 915 Arch 8t., 
Philade phia, Pa., 180 E. Adams 51., Chicago, Dll. 


FOURTH EDITION, 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 


1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Those of the same hin‘ are of the same coior and the 
tollowi: g colors are use’ -—Biue, "ink, Lellow, White 
Ked, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Butt. 


Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 


Their increasing 1 le attests their merits. 

A key of answer~- acc: Mpanies each set. 

Price per cet of (00 different prudlems on A card. 
Overs Ip ten colors vith full key Of answers. post- 
paid, one collar. You will ike thrm 


__ Adress A. c. MASON, Jacksonvil;c, mi. 








040 fa week wyouresntown. Terme tial $5 ~~ 
tree. Address H. HaLiet? & Co... Portand,. M. 
A WEEK file ‘sy at home easily made. Co-tly 
Uuthit tree. Addrews Tavs & Cu. Augusta, 
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PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


BROWN'S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. |: 


BROWN'S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excelience of BROWN 8 GPAMMARS \« very 
generally admitted. and nut withetend rg the muitituce 
Of Fcoo) ( remmarsx that bn»ve COME IN COM”. 

JON WITH bi teu they have stencily ADVANCED 

N LUBLIC FAVOR. in perspicuour urranecment, 
accur..cy of detinitiou. tullness of ites reuoe ana + 
pocheanvee Of pian. the mend UN. LED 
are probably 4 OKE EXTENSIV/ LY UseD through 
PA" Un. ted states than ANY OTHER worse on the 
ou 

Ata Regular Meeting of the Bourd of Education of 
the City o1 New York. hvid November Sth. 18:9, Brown's 
—_ of Engitsh Gramma:s were adupted as text- 

ooks to be csed in the Cit, Sclool-. 

Ata Epecial Meeting +f the Roard of Fducation ot the 
City of biooklyn. he d June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
ot English Gran mars « ere adupten as text-books to be 
| -4~ 1D A Schovls tora term oi five )ears from 

u' 





De La cue IxsTITU 


cund 8t., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO.. 

GENTLEMEN- We consider Brown's Series of Gram- 
mars excelient Text Books In simplicity and meth-- 
odical arrangement o! matrer, in clearness an brevity 
of dennition and rules, in idiomatic and other difficult 
con-truct'ons, and tn the scientific character of the | 
gceers pian, they sre superio: to any other English 
: commmnare beijore the puilic that have come under our 

tice 

They are used in all our schools throughout the 
Unit.¢ States. Yours truly, 

oy BY PAULAIN, 


_ Ver . Chr. Schools. 
BROWN'S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The * GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GKHAMMARS" '\s 
an invaluable book of reierence., and_everv echolar 
should have a Copy, = his library. No teacher can 
afiurd to be withon, it. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Baiion. . Beret ent | Enviar; Rearges. (im Illustrated by 
and 

The best elementary 'reatise 4 phy=ice, >, are 
and applied, that has appeared in the — language. 
lt 18 80 written that any one gu knowledge ot 
elementary mathematics will be ble to read tt with 
ease. It 16 proteansy and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ularly on t raits pertaining to modern ins: ‘ruments 
ol research. The most at racti:e feature of the book, 
which throwe itsel! into the discussion of every ~abject, 
ie the fact that itis written up te the times. =6 it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ iresh food" 
which they could not otherwise obtain witrout great 
cxnense 
onl qr the Text-Book wn the principal Colleges in the 

ted Sta‘es 
Very favorable terms for Introduchon. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


JONES BROTHERS & Cv., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Rid path’s Inductive Gramm 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the we 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 
Milne’s Inductive Me ge 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Bon me ae Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

Mirst Lessous in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 








CHICAGO. 


E. CLAXTON & €O., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK>*? CLASAICS. 

COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 

ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 

ROTH?S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 

DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 

WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 

CROOK’S & SI1EM'SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
PICTIONARY. 

HAYW’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 


For terms and other iniormation, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


25 Washington St. 
CHICAGO. 








Fa SWITZERLA ND AND ITALY: fr. 
Loomis’. telect Sun.mer Parts, ~eventh Year. 
dress 28 Union Equare, Ruom 5, New York. 


ETI- | 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONAKY, Protuscly Illustrated. Li- 
UNIVERSAL bod CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 
ACADEMIC Bi [ONARY. Iusteated. Crown Bvo. 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Utustrated. ttmo. 
SCHOOL ‘ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Iliustrated. 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. temo. Hal 


0 c 
rockET DICTIONARY. Iilustrated. 2mo. Cloth, 68 
ay ; roan, fexibie, %5 cts. ; 10an, tucks, gilt edges, 
Many special aids to students. in addition toa weey 
fali pronouncing and defining vocabuiery, make Wor 
cesver's, in tbe Opinion wu! oar most dist:ngu:shed educs: 
tors, the most complete, es well as by far the cheapest 
Dictivnaries of onr language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT? & CO., Publishers. 
1)& 71, Market-st., Philadelphia 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


—FOR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 
AND 





Col. F. W+ Parker, 
Supervisor ot Public 
Schools, Boston. 


L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





—:0:—— 


These lessoue were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were succcsstully used in the schoo-room before 
publication, They are noi designed to supplant other 
Rezders, but tot e used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little 1olks, 


{First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, V. Y. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION 


—aND— 


EXERCISE BLANKS. 
Prepared by A. 8S. HIGGINS, 
Principal Grammar Schvol, No. 9, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Economical! Practical!! Unique!!! 


Each book contalur sixty-eight pages, Introducticn. 
price. $1.50 perdozen. Addres:, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL &CO., 
758 Broadwny, New York. 


Easy Algebra, 


BY PROF. C. 8. VENABLE, LL.D., 
Of the University of Virginia. 


—o-— 








This sa new book: an easy. plain presentation of the 
essentiuls of elementary algebra. The expiunations are 
simple and pointed: the ples nut difficult. It is 
just the book tora brief course, or for yonnge beginners 
introductory to the author's Elementary Algebra, 
now styled the High Schoo! Algebra. These books, with 
the autnor's Arithmetic and Geometry, farnish admiras 
bie guides in the various grades of mathematical study, 

Single copies «f “ Eesy Algebra” sent to any address 
on receipt of 55 cents. 


University Publishing Co., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


"MUSICAL CURRICULUW 


By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor ever 
Published. 


The “ MvercaL Curriot nv Lum" carly opens np the 
beauties of the theory’ of mus‘c, and gives the Pupil 
glimpees of the science. while it teaches tie art. 

craonal evelopment of the sutject is fascinating. 

hatevyer is of an abstract nature 1s continually '¢- 
heved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or scnzs, 
which, wh.le constantiy progressing, turnich, alsu 
agrecahle rein xation. 

‘The lessunx are so arranged that t’e voice can be cu. 
tivated with the ungers—the cne helpmg the vtber. 


Give the ‘Musical Curriculum” 
carefui examination. 
€™ Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


John Church & Co., 
No- 5 Union Square, CINCINNATI, 0 


New York. 
ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


A chart to accompany text-)ook« in Zoology and to 
help the teacher to +)stcmatize inetruct.on im Natural 
een ; pee, 15 hy Char’ arrang.d im Diunk- 

ok ior — 33 price nts. 

4 A. B. GRIFEIN, 














6 brass St ert, Newark, N. J. 
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as PAPER. 


THE BEST PAPER FOR S SCHOOL USE MADE. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


The Acme Paper. 


This paper, which has recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the country. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

Its color is soft and mild which does not tire nor injure the eyes like white paper. 
It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and heavily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. (33 And lastly, it is cheap. 2) 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, $3.00, 
Congress Letter, ° 2.50. 
Bath Letter, . 1.80, 
Commercial Note. . 


1.50. 
te” Full Price List given on Application. 2) 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are being used extensively in a ina re many schools and are highly 
recommended. TRY THEM. You will be satisfi 


Size. Per p’k’g of 10 
3x8, 40 pp., 


.50 
6}x8, 100 pp., 1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Renee Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer- 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 25 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. 


W. F. KELLOGG, 21 PARK PLACE,N.Y 


rare Coens. Gg 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL ‘DEALERS Turoucrout THE WORLD. 
For Fine Writing, No.A, 303, an4Lades, 170, For Broad Writing, 304, 300, 
and Stub Puint, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, fcle Agent. 
_RONEXS ASK FOR FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 














2 ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN 


TEEL PENS a ; 


WHRNORASTRCE 28 TIAA.ST, SAMPLE SAND PRIogS pM appuicariOl 


WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


J. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 





POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 





Ad $109 20 


Adcices STINSON & Cu, Portiand, Mu. 


° Correspondence Sclicited. 





